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Any intelligent discussion of ‘‘public 
relations’? must be prefaced by a statement 
of the phase of the subject to be treated. 
The term ‘‘public relations’’ is to-day ap- 
plied to such a variety of programs, policies, 
practices, functions and techniques that in- 
numerable speeches might be made, all 
properly titled ‘‘Public Relations,’’ but so 
divergent in ideas and treatment that little 
save the title would be similar. 

To illustrate, the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, Incorporated, in a recent 
publication states that a nation, operating 
through a ‘‘publie relations’’ department, 
is spending a huge sum of money to foster 
good will among the people of another na- 
tion. The same study cites the instance of 
a real estate operator employing a ‘‘ public 
relations’’ ageney to popularize a locality 
as a winter resort in order that the real 
estate operator may unload some real estate 
at a profit. Here also is an analysis of 
newspaper, radio and newsreel policy in 
dealing with the problem of publicizing a 
particular issue or situation where the re- 
Sultant public attitude or public opinion 
created might be significant. This, too, is 
alleged to be a ‘‘public relations’’ problem. 
Iilustrations might be multiplied until one 
could scarcely escape the conviction that 
‘“publie relations’’ had in fact shaped the 

1 Address before the General Session of the 


American Association of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 3, 1938. 


destinies of mankind in all areas of human 
thought and action. Under such a concept 
one might preface a ‘‘public relations’’ 
address as the modest high-school graduate 
did his commencement oration with the 
bland announcement that he proposed to 
discuss ‘‘Our Universe and What Is In It.’’ 

There is a tendency to-day to use the 
terms ‘‘public relations’? and ‘‘propa- 
ganda’’ synonymously. Publicity is oft- 
times labeled as a ‘‘public relations’’ tech- 
nique, with the result that no line can be 
drawn between such a program and com- 
mercial advertising. Whispering cam- 
paigns carried on by word of mouth and 
kept in operation by persons paid to stimu- 
late them are regarded in some quarters as 
‘*publie relations’’ activities. 

Lobbying, political logrolling, back slap- 
ping, hand shaking, political horse trading 
and even racketeering are frequently given 
an air of legitimacy and even respectability 
by christening them ‘‘public relations’ 
programs. It is these anomalous situations 
that have led many thoughtful people to 
look askance at ‘‘ public relations’’ activities 
and to doubt the validity of such procedures 
as a part of a program of public education. 

In addition to these complicating factors 
one finds that many public school systems, 
in common with other institutions, firms 
and individuals, have, under one pressure 
or another, entrusted their fortunes to pro- 
fessional or commercial ‘‘public relations”’ 











agents. They have said to these people, in 
effect: ‘‘Our public schools are in a bad 
way. The public has apparently lost confi- 
dence in their efficacy or is uncertain as to 
their serviceableness to a point where finan- 
cial support is decreasing alarmingly and 
the organism is threatened as a result with 
a disabling anaemia. We want you to popu- 
larize the schools, rouse public enthusiasm, 
smite the rock of social income and bring 
forth springs of financial support.’’ 

These agencies, so commissioned, have 
applied to the schools those well-tried tech- 
niques, the worth of which have been so well 
demonstrated in selling patent medicines, 
real estate, watered stocks and leaky securi- 
ties. The results have not been too reassur- 
ing. As I examine huge publications, costly 
of preparation and gorgeous of illustration, 
resembling nothing quite so much as a pros- 
pectus for mining stock or oil promotion, I 
try to reassure myself that such publica- 
tions and such methods will, in fact, arouse 
the public to a state of enthusiasm for edu- 
cation as it has been and is going on. I 
confess I am very skeptical. 

There is no doubt that such methods have 
proved efficacious in commercial fields. 
There is no doubt that pressure groups and 
vested interests have enjoyed temporary 
advantages for which they must give full 
credit to these professional ballyhoo artists. 
This is not to say that all ballyhoo is dis- 
honest, misleading, untruthful or selfish. 
But ballyhoo is ballyhoo, and the mere fact 
that it is truthful is incidental to the issue 
we are raising here. 

We are concerned with the problem of 
administering an adequate program of pub- 
lic education. We are committed to demo- 
eratic procedures, and we are concerned 
with outcomes that will be evaluated in 
large part by generations as yet unborn. 
There is no disputing the fact that many 
of the so-called successful ‘‘publie rela- 
tions’’ projects have been concerned with 
temporary and relatively unstable issues. 
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Fads, fashions and foibles of humanity in 
more than ordinarily inflammable areas of 
human thought and action have produced 
the most spectacular fires, lighting up the 
whole countryside momentarily and then 
dying quickly to ashes. Many school ad- 
ministrators have found that feverish pub- 
licity has given them a gay evening followed 
by a long-protracted headache. 

Too often these professional ‘‘ public rela- 
tions’’ experts have had too much technique 
and too little program. The result has been 
a huge commotion and little progress. This 
is not to decry the techniques or to question 
their value or validity. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in his recent 
annual report to the trustees of Columbia 
University, says: 


In the truest sense, American Democracy rests 
upon public opinion. If that democracy is to be 
secure through the centuries, then publie opinion 
must be educated. It must be alert, it must be 
open-minded, it must be fair, it must be devoted 
not to groups or sectional interests but social, eco- 
nomic and political liberty for all men, and to make 
it possible to provide security through the changes 
and chances of this mortal life for all men, so far 
as that is humanly possible. 


This statement is a clear-cut recognition 
of the necessity for building intelligent pub- 
lic opinion in support of any and all the 
institutions of a democratic society. It 
acknowledges the importance of effective 
techniques for achieving such goals—but it 
points the way to education rather than to 
ballyhoo and propaganda. It is not neces- 
sary to explain at length the differences 
between the two. In ‘‘The Unique Func- 
tion of Education,’’ prepared by Dr. 
Charles Beard for the National Educational 
Policies Commission, he dismisses this ques- 
tion by saying: 


. education is distinguished from propaganda, 
but the point deserves amplification. It is true that 
propaganda ‘‘in the broadest sense is the technique 
of influencing human action by the manipulation of 
representations’’ which may take ‘‘ spoken, written, 
pictorial, or musical form.’’ Yet in practice propa- 
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ganda may be more accurately characterized as 
influencing human conduct by the manipulation of 
misrepresentations, or at least partial representa- 
tions, for the advantage of special interests and 
with a view to commanding unquestioning obedi- 
ence. There may be, and often is, a large element 
of truth in propaganda; without that element even 
the most ingenious propaganda fails. 

When the purpose of propaganda is to influence 
the whole of society, however, it means imposing 
upon all individuals slogans, formulas, and patterns 
of conduct in the interest of those in power at the 
moment or seeking to get into power. It is an 
instrument of a faction or a party. It is the foe 
of scientifie exploration, of the open discussion re- 
quired for the winnowing of truths particular and 
general, and of the progress that comes from the 
competition of new devices, ideas, processes, and 
practices. As applied to politics, it usually exalts 
in the name of the State the power of party against 
the individual, and demands servile acquiescence. 
In the form of Fascism, Individualism, of Marxism, 
propaganda assumes the infallibility of omniscience 
and pretends to possess a closed system of knowl- 
edge which enables adepts to prescribe the ‘‘right 
thing’’ in all circumstances and to guarantee the 
predicted outcome as good—immediately or in the 
long run. Whatever its guise, it belies single- 
hearted pursuit of truth and is the foe of every 
educational program committed to guarding, en- 
larging, and disseminating the funded knowledge 
of the human race. 

To be sure, education can not be entirely divorced 
from immediate ends and objectives. Yet there is 
a center of gravity in education which is not the 
center of gravity in propaganda. The spirit of 
education differs from that of propaganda. In 
some respects, as in other matters, it is a question 
of emphasis, but the emphasis is fundamental. The 
propagandist deliberately refuses to present with 
all the fairness that human fallibility will permit 
the other positions or points of view which enter 
into competition with his own. He places the inter- 
est of his group above all other interests. His 
temper is dogmatic, not inquiring or reasoning. He 
puts forward opinions as established facts and 
closes his mind to new truths incompatible with his 
ends. If education could perchance endorse any of 
his designs, it could not proceed in his spirit or 
follow his methods without violating its trust. By 
its ineseapable obligations, it has other functions to 
discharge. 


History’s pages are covered with the 
stories of men and women who have elected 
to ride to fame upon a program of oppor- 
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tunism. They have adopted the way of the 
propagandist but the end result has not 
commended the procedure. Wise cracks, 
slogans, catch phrases and pat pronounce- 
ments may seem momentarily effective, but 
they have the unfortunate propensity to 
bounce back. 

Marie Antoinette petulantly remarked, 
when told that her subjects were breadless, 
‘*Let them eat cake.’’ These same subjects 
afterward gave Marie ample reason to re- 
pent this remark. Thomas Carlyle observed 
that Rousseau’s book, ‘‘Social Contract,’’ 
was in fact bound with the skins of the 
French peasants. We now know that Rous- 
seau presented to the ruling classes of 
France the ideal of social justice, but they 
flayed the peasantry alive and the Bastille 
was the result. Mr. Vanderbilt once bid 
‘the public be damned,’’ but the public 
decided not to be damned. Louis XIV said, 
‘‘T am the state,’’ but the French people 
said that he was not the state. 

In each of these situations broad human 
relationship factors were involved, but they 
were ignored, with the result that disaster 
caught up with the actors and they discov- 
ered to their discomfiture that the institu- 
tions of mankind sink their roots deep into 
the opinions and attitudes of those who 
support them. 

The instances cited above are noteworthy 
in that they illustrate the fate of individ- 
uals and of institutions when a sustaining 
public opinion disappears and the relation- 
ships which have made the institutions 
possible cease to be operative. 

There is wide disparity of opinion in the 
world to-day as to the most effective means 
of adjusting and holding in harmony the 
increasing complexity of social relation- 
ships. Competing and antagonistic theories 
of social control vie with each other for 
favor. This is not the first time men have 
faced the problem of producing and per- 
petuating those relationships essential to 
life, security and the pursuit of happiness. 











Some have believed that humanity must 
depend upon the chance appearance of @ 
‘‘Saviour,’’ leaders who apparently bring 
to men ‘‘the way and the life’’ not alone in 
spiritual matters but in politics and eco- 
nomics as well. There are others who be- 
lieve that the ‘‘hope of man is man.’’ To 
them the forces toward salvation arise in the 
hearts of the masses of men. Here they 
grow and mature to be seized upon by com- 
petent and discerning leadership and 
brought to fruition. 

It is not within the scope of this paper 
to present the arguments involved in this 
controversy. In America we have accepted 
the second view; we have placed our faith 
in the common man—in the superiority of 
government in all phases of men’s life ‘‘of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.’’ We are the government; we de- 
termine the functions that government shall 
perform; we determine how and to what 
extent they shall be performed and how 
much or how little they shall cost. 

All this is easy to say. It is theoretically 
defensible and socially desirable. It makes 
us proud of ourselves and boastful of our 
institutions, but our slogans may prove no 
better than those of other societies. The 
institutions of all society are apparently 
builded upon the shifting sands of public 
opinion. This is no less true to-day than 
formerly. It is quite as true of the institu- 
tions of a democratic state as those of auto- 
eratically controlled societies. When the 
floods of human passion lead to concerted 
action, what were apparently solid bulwarks 
of stability crumble and disappear with 
disconcerting suddenness. 

As Lumley ably points out in his discus- 
sion of social control, ‘‘there is nothing 
more disconcerting to a group than the up- 
set of their routine and satisfactory stand- 
ards and institutions by the caperings of 
variants or radicals. No father and mother, 
having erected a home and arranged the 
furniture in a harmonious and comfortable 
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way, enjoy having it disarranged by their 
children ; no church, having established the 
ritual and fixed the creed, has ever been 
happy to have critics and atheists descend 
upon the order and turn it upside down; 
no governmental machine, having passed its 
laws and fixed its policies, has found plea- 
sure in the onslaughts of radicals or the 
propaganda of enemies.’’ In like fashion, 
it is not too much to say that few teachers 
or superintendents of schools or boards of 
education have enjoyed the events of the 
last ten ycars as they have affected the pro- 
gram of public education. 

Most of us of long experience as teachers 
have come to regard the public schools as a 
fixed institution in America. We have been 
conditioned to a program of continued 
growth and expansion. Our attention has 
been fixed upon the possibilities of exten- 
sion of the program to include new services 
to increasing numbers of new students. 
Such a program is always accompanied by 
its increased expenditures for the materiel 
of education, including school houses, school 
grounds and instructional equipment, and 
an increased and more adequately paid per- 
sonnel. We are now sadly aware that pub- 
lic education is subject to exactly the same 
influences that determine the destinies of 
other human enterprises, and that even in 
America it is easily conceivable that ‘‘edu- 
cational opportunity for all children”’ shall 
remain a dream, and that so far as millions 
of children are concerned, it will be little 
more than a dream. We have seen during 
the last decade educational opportunities 
destroyed for hundreds of thousands of 
children and we recognize clearly that there 
are operating to-day powerful forces that 
may bring about a further curtailment of 
the present educational program and which 
might conceivably make the practical 
realization of any adequate system of public 
education utterly impossible. 

Those concerned with problems of lead- 
ership in any society must become intelli- 
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gently conscious of the two problems in- 
yolved in social progress or the direction of 
human behavior. One has to do with the 
techniques of building public opinion and 
influencing human behavior. There are the 
techniques of the advertiser, the propa- 
gandist, the professional ‘‘ public relations’’ 
agent, the crusader, the publicist, as well as 
of the teacher, the minister, the civie leader, 
the statesman and the scholar. Those re- 
sponsible for the administration of a pro- 
gram of public education can not ignore 
these techniques. They are the controls of 
human action, and those who master these 
controls shape, momentarily at least, the 
destinies of humanity and influence appre- 
ciably every type of human action. 

The other problem of social progress lies 
in the field of social planning. Men may 
play with the opinions and direct the action 
of men with no more plan or purpose than 
a child has as he steers his play wagon about 
a yard. Deplore it if we will, regret it as 
we all do, educate to prevent it to the best 
of our skill, but men are still swayed in their 
opinions and controlled in their actions by 
those who master and employ the techniques 
of publicity, propaganda, education and 
leadership. Human affairs are controllable ; 
society is a human structure; the rela- 
tionships prevailing between individuals, 
groups of individuals, interests, states and 
nations are, to some degree, those designed 
by farsighted and discerning individuals 
who, for good reasons or bad, consciously 
plan the patterns of human life and beha- 
vior and bring their fellows to accept them 
by the well-known techniques of the public 
relations agent. 

Public education in America rests upon 
a sustaining publie opinion. This opinion 
has in all times been fostered in the minds 
of men by those who have seen the poten- 
tialities of education for individual human 
happiness and for the security and perpetu- 
ity of a democratic society. The founding 
fathers of this republic, Horace Mann and 
innumerable leaders, educators and states- 
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men have given time and thought to build- 
ing up in the minds and hearts of our citi- 
zens a faith in education as a sound basis 
upon which to build a national life. In 
their minds we did not set up government 
to maintain schools—rather we set up 
schools to sustain government. 

Throughout our history the unlimited 
educational opportunity for all children has 
been our most priceless heritage. However 
short we may have fallen of the practical 
realization of this dream, the American 
people have never abandoned the hope that 
ultimately every child shall have the oppor- 
tunity to develop his full potentialities in 
so far as education is necessary for such 
development. In community life, at the 
fireside of every home in America, the de- 
sirability of education as a stepping-stone 
to individual satisfaction and success has 
been advocated by parents and accepted by 
children. In foreign lands the lure of 
America has been its educational opportuni- 
ties more than its economic advantages. 

These stereotypes of belief and action 
prevailed until the economic collapse un- 
leashed the forces that compelled the ecur- 
tailment of our program of public edu- 
cation. The educational leadership of 
America was astounded at the picture of 
millions of children in America denied 
educational opportunity. Closed  school- 
houses, unpaid teachers and repeated dec- 
larations from high sources that education 
was not worth the candle brought conster- 
nation and despair to thousands of those 
responsible for the administration of local, 
city, county and state educational systems. 
Overnight the educational aspect of the 
American scene had changed. Education, 
in the view of many, was no longer the 
foundation upon which our governmental 
structure rested. It was now merely an- 
other governmental service competing with 
highways, municipalities, police and fire 
departments, relief and social security for 
a living share of the social income. 

All over America the immediate response 














of the friends of public education was to 
turn to the ‘‘public relations’’ agent, the 
professional public opinion builder, the 
fashion setter in a desperate and dramatic 
appeal to rebuild the faith of the American 
people in public education and to restore 
the support of public education. The spec- 
tacle of these antics would be ludicrous were 
they not so tragic. In some instances these 
‘public relations’’ or publicity campaigns 
have done some good. The techniques are 
effective and whether applied to a good 
cause or a bad one, to an intelligent and 
statesmanlike plan or an unintelligent and 
amateurish makeshift, some results will be 
obtained. ‘‘Public relations’’ departments 
can deliver, whether asked to sell real estate, 
popularize war, reconcile nationals, elect 
partisans or promote education. The issue 
confronting educational leadership in 
America to-day is—knowing, as you do, how 
to shape public opinion, influence public 
action and determine the direction of insti- 
tutional development—what do you propose 
to do with your opportunity? This is the 
crux of the ‘‘public relations’’ problem in 
education. 

National planning is going forward in 
several areas. A planned society may be 
more of a dream than a reality, but plan- 
ning with respect to many areas of our na- 
tional life is now a fact. Business has been 
planning for years and with notable results. 
Economists have played a large part in the 
determination of economic policies in Amer- 
ica during the last half decade. Techno- 
logical planning is going on to an astound- 
ing degree. The National Resources Board 
has established connections with the highest 
scientifie authority and is operating in such 
fields as soil conservation, conservation of 
national resources, water utilization and 
conservation, land use and administration, 
housing, public works and cooperation with 
state and regional planning boards. The 
best brains in America are harnessed to the 
task of plotting the best course for America 
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to follow in a few selected areas. Once 
these courses are plotted, they will be placed 
in the hands of effective ‘‘ public relations”’ 
agencies for implementation. 

The task of any society is twofold: (1) to 
discover satisfactory relationships; and (2) 
to establish these relationships. My con- 
eern about ‘‘public relations’’ agencies in 
public education is not with their effective- 
ness but with their purposes. I hesitate to 
hurry to a destination I do not desire to 
reach. I dislike to have educational lead- 
ership publicize an unplanned program of 
public education. I believe in a ‘‘public 
relations’’ program, in ‘‘public relations’’ 
agencies, and the utilization of ‘‘ public rela- 
tions’’ techniques to advance public educa- 
tion provided we plan in advance and chart 
our course. There are certain objectives we 
need to reach and in order to reach them we 
need to utilize every agency and device that 
promises progress. May I enumerate a 
few: 


Adequate Financial Support. Education needs 
money. Without it in proper amount and equitably 
allocated, we can not render those educational ser- 
vices essential to national security. 

An Adequate Program of Education. Schools can 
not loiter in the atmosphere of bygone days while 
the world flies ahead on the wings of technological 
inventions, 

Economic Security adequate to support our citi- 
zens at a standard that will permit school attend- 
ance on the part of all our children. To provide 
educational opportunity and deny individuals the 
means to embrace it is as gross a failure as to fail 
to offer it at all. 

Professional Skill adequate to the challenges 
which educational services present. Teacher train- 
ing in America is as yet below acceptable standards. 

Effective Educational Organization, national, 
state and local, to the end that the function of 
education may be performed with efficiency and 
within defensible cost limits. 


In all these areas, as in many others, the 
first step is planning; the second step, 
‘‘nublie relations’’ activities. Let us put 
first things first. Unfortunately, in all too 
many instances, the ‘‘publie relations”’ 
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agency has been employed in an apparent 
belief that publicity—‘‘public relations’’ 
activities in themselves are remedial. It is 
my contention that they are, to a large de- 
cree, neutral. They work with equal and 
impartial effectiveness for good programs 
and bad, in the interest of desirable and 
undesirable outcomes. We must be aware 
that the instruments and techniques of 
‘‘publie relations’’ are multiplying and in- 
creasing in effectiveness at an astounding 
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rate. It is not too much to say that the 
forces that best utilize these factors are 
likely to exercise a tremendous influence on 
human destiny. The educator—the admin- 
istrator—will necessarily give attention to 
the program of public education and to the 
planning requisite for adequacy and effec- 
tiveness, and at the same time, utilize to the 
fullest extent those agencies and techniques 
that will most effectively and completely 
implement the program. 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH EDUCATION?’ 


By Professor L. A. PECHSTEIN 
DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE times are out of joint. The trial and 
error experimentation of societal evolution 
seems now fraught with tragedy. 

The panorama is lurid. Ethiopia, crushed 
in the maw of a ruthless neighbor, while 
the organized world stands impotent and 
afraid; China, its age-old culture slowly 
being consumed by a powerful newcomer ; 
Spain, the chosen battleground of a frenzied 
Europe, plunged into terrors wherein Attila 
himself would tremble and grow pale; Rus- 
sia, Italy, Germany—experimental grounds 
for corporate mass-handling of humanity, 
where the hurrahs of the regimental drown 
out the heart-throbs welling up from the 
bosom of suffering; France and England, 
the pillars of democracy—la belle France 
still clutching her lilies of peace in her 
palsied left, while her right hand flames the 
torch to set all Europe ablaze; England, a 
tired, discouraged and baffled Britannia, 
still mouthing whisperings of empire but 
with her torch of universal leadership 
smouldering to death where her slowly 
faltering hand has dropped it. 

And America? Rich, powerful beyond 


1 Address before the joint session of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education and the 
American Educational Research Association, At- 
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calculation, efficient, master of the machine, 
hoping that to-morrow will bring a lighten- 
ing of the load an amazing patient suffering 
populace has carried for eight years—but 
afraid—fearful of its conflicting political 
philosophies, its next experimentation, its 
economic instability, its will-o’-the-wisps of 
messianic leaders; fearful, as it sees old 
landmarks passing—moral, spiritual, social 
—that nothing phoenix-like will rise from 
the ashes of our national conflagration, that 
it were better ‘‘rather (to) have died than 
lived to see the disgrace of this era.”’ 

Such is the philosophy of unrest, of dis- 
content, of prospective doom. To criticize 
has become the great pastime of our intel- 
lectual life. Tracking for nearly two 
decades in this rut, we are well-nigh mired 
to the hub. Adept as we are in being 
caustically articulate about what is wrong— 
with France, Hitler, modern youth, George 
B. Shaw, the Church, Father Coughlin, the 
price of pork, the New Deal, one’s adminis- 
trative heads, the fall hats, the neighbor’s 
children, the thoughtlessness of a friend. 
And all such is negative, debilitating, the 
easy road leading to personal unhappiness, 
weariness and despair. 

Opposing is the philosophy of right. Out 
of the welter of things discordant, can the 
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mind of man not detect the good, the beau- 
tiful, the true? ‘‘Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on those things.’’ And all 
such is positive, constructive, personally 
strengthening; the right, albeit difficult, 
road leading to hopeful achievement and 
happiness. 

What is wrong with education? It has 
had a dramatic background. For three hun- 
dred years it has played its part—the 
greatest part, I believe—in bringing the 
American dream to reality. It has been a 
function of our democracy; its success has 
brought pari passu the latter. We had 
thought America proud of its greatest social 
institution—the school. But the six years 
of national travail and suffering have suf- 
ficed to unleash the clamor of criticism. 
Often with honesty of purpose, sometimes 
impelled by sinister motives not daring to 
face the light of day, the critics have done 
their worst. For nearly every one can be a 
critic of education, even an expert. All 
can tell what is wrong with it—its expense, 
type of organization, objectives, course of 
study, methods of teaching, its teachers and 
its seeming inability to work miracles of 
achievement in terms of individual and col- 
lective goodness where the home itself, the 
church, political organization and _ social 
caste regulation all have failed. All be- 
come scientists as it were. Ask these critics 
regarding some fundamental point in law or 
medicine or engineering, and they would 
decline to speak and leave the answer to the 
expert within the particular profession con- 
cerned. But leaving behind all the canons 
of scientific judgment, they reach finality as 
social scientists and know in detail exactly 
what is wrong with the school, albeit gen- 
erally in inverse ratio to their ability to give 
constructive suggestions as to improvement. 
But every error, mistake or shortcoming 
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is herewith passed over for our discussion, 
With a single desire to stress the positive, 
the forward-looking and the good, what is 
right with education? Not the trivial, spe- 
cific or occasional; but in broad, general, 
fundamental terms, what is right? 

First, a right attitude toward youth. It 
has not always been so. For centuries the 
child has had to be fought for and his rights 
secured for him. Often unwanted in the 
family, he has been at times an outcast, a 
chattel, a servant. His right for health, 
proper physical care, recreation, a safe and 
moral environment, vocational training and 
a place in the economic world all have repre- 
sented an uphill fight. The school has be- 
lieved in youth, and has led, and continues 
to lead, in the struggle for the rights of 
youth. For it, more than the family at 
times, more than formal religion, certainly 
more than the state as such, has believed 
in youth—in its native state of goodness 
and its potentiality to become the good 
man through controlled experience. It has 
proved the accuracy of its psychological 
knowledge. Profiting from biological facts 
it has learned thoroughly that variation, 
not identity or equality, is the law of hu- 
man endowment; that the differences in 
human endowment are titanic and matched 
only by the manifold of tasks the world 
wants done; that the possibilities of edu- 
cation, registered upon a nervous system 
of amazing complexity, are, in nearly all 
instances, great beyond any fear of exag- 
geration; that the teacher, as the inten- 
tional director of the unlimited power of 
learning possessed by most children, liter- 
ally holds the key to destiny. 

All this has now worked itself out in 
practice. A scientific basis is found for the 
complex organization of the school system. 
Such organs as the junior high school, spe- 
cial classes, homogeneous groups, cosmo- 
politan high schools, vocational units, apti- 
tudinal testing programs, etec., don’t just 
happen. They represent the right attitude 
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toward child endowment. Their complexity 
coincides with the variable factors in human 
endowment; each takes advantage of the 
educability of the child to the limit of his 
capacity. Only with such a right attitude 
could the school justify taking in all the 
children, and holding them, as society’s best 
child-caring agency, until the swaddling 
clothes of adolescent immaturity may safely 
be laid aside. Expensive in time, money for 
buildings, equipment and excellent teaching, 
yes; worth the price to bring out the best 
in each, so that each may find his best niche 
to fill in a complex world—where he may 
be economically independent, self-respecting 
and happy? Yes. 

But is education not right, or rapidly 
becoming right, in its attitude toward 
youth overgrown—the adult? Responding 
as after the world war, the schools are at 
work in helping the adults, native now 
rather than foreign-born, to adjust them- 
selves to a rapidly changing civilization. 
For the adult has to-day to be reckoned 
with in some regards even more signifi- 
cantly than children. Phenomena of popu- 
lation changes are clear—a slowing down 
in population growth, abnormal population 
crowth in certain areas compelling migra- 
tion to the cities, the steady rise in the 
average age of population and a change of 
emphasis from the productive and extrac- 
tive occupations to the mechanical, mana- 
gerial, professional and service occupations. 
In an earlier paper, I have stressed the 
danger points of the new socio-economic 
set-up and have shown the erisis faced by 
the American city.2. The dangerous task of 
the urban absorption of a migrating inva- 
sion, native born but unequipped for city 
living, defines primarily the new task of 
adult education. Already there are close to 
fifteen million adults participating in some 
of organized educational activity. 
Further expansion of adult education is 


form 


2 L. A. Pechstein, ScHoot AND Soctery, 45: 1164, 
529-535, April 17, 1937. 
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essential if our adult-dominated population 
is to cope adequately with conditions it has 
largely created. The possibilities of adult 
learning have been shown by the psycholo- 
gists. The period of compulsory education 
stops far too soon. By duress children only 
are being held until the later teens. We 
have foolishly said that the basic patterns 
upon which sensible adult living depends 
can be laid down even in the tender years 
of infaney and childhood. True but-in part. 
Learnings of tremendous consequence can 
function only on the adult level, because 
here only are they met in their stark reality. 
We would do well, with federal support 
and control, to extend compulsory educa- 
tion into adulthood, for the mastery of pecu- 
liarly adult problems. Should adults, all 
adults have to face under controlled con- 
ditions of learning, such matters as pro- 
portionate representation in city govern- 
ment, the responsibility of wealthy cities 
for distant subsistence areas, social diseases, 
problems of sex, the program of public edu- 
cation, public taxation and the control of 
propaganda ? 

Educators must be concerned with all the influ- 
ences which are brought to bear upon the thinking 
and behavior of post-adolescents. These are not 
part-time influences, but are continuous, flowing one 
into the other throughout the waking life of every 
individual; influences of family and friends, the 
daily and periodical press, the movies, the public 
library, advertising, the radio, the pulpit, the lodge, 
the luncheon club, the fraternal organization, the 
university, the forums and debating societies, the 
grange and the lyceum, the museum and the corre- 
spondence school, the night school, the woman’s 
club, the government and courts of law, the alumni 
association and the parent-education group, the 
playground and recreation association, the theater— 
all or some of these influences bear upon greater or 
smaller numbers of our citizens from time to time 
in greater or lesser degree. Add to this list the 
influences from the workaday world of the job or 
the profession and we have some idea of the field in 
which adult education may work.’ 


3 See Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘The 
Effect of Population Changes on American Edu- 


cation,’’ p. 43. N. E. A., January, 1938. 
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The first thing right, therefore, with edu- 
cation is its right attitude toward youth and 
the education of youth; struggling for reali- 
zation, may we hope for a right attitude 
toward adult education? 

Second, the rightness of its spiritual free- 
dom. Education has long since won external 
freedom. As a public institution the school 
is freed from the direct control of church, 
economic and social strata, and with the 
marked exception of the Negro in the south- 
ern tier of states, it ministers to all with- 
out restraint. But internal freedom is an 
achievement no less noteworthy. ‘‘Tragic 
happenings of our times—in three of the 
great nations of the world the university 
as the home of intellectual freedom, of 
truth for truth’s sake, is essentially extinct. 
Some of the most revered seats of learn- 
ing have overnight been transformed into 
propaganda factories. How much further 
the process may go no one can foresee, 
much iess predict.’’ So spoke President 
James R. Angell at Harvard’s tercenten- 
ary. Where so appropriately could the 
university scholars of all nations—some 
unhappy refugees and outcasts—gather to 
canvass thought and plumb to its depths 
the problems of human living? Contrast 
a three-century-old Harvard, young be- 
cause still growing within, with Aleazar 
in old Toledo, crumbled now to desola- 
tion. Around one breathes the pulsating 
air of inquiry, of freedom of thought and 
experimentation ; around the other the poi- 
soned atmosphere of bigotry and super- 
stition, tribute to the expulsion of the 
Moors, and with them of intellectual free- 
dom, nearly five centuries ago. 

And this intellectual freedom merely 
reaches its crest in the activity of the col- 
lege and university. For the right to ex- 
periment, read widely, judge for oneself, 
inquire, speak his mind and subject his 
opinion to the critical dissection of com- 
panions—the teacher and the entire school 
group—this basic right is characteristic of 
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the American school from the kindergarten 
on. The school knows but one royal road 
for all to travel—that of intellectual in. 
quiry. It knows but one goddess—that of 
intelligence. In the liberation of intelli- 
gence it defines its function and finds its 
excuse for being. Its task is not to regi- 
ment. It has no philosophy of state—com- 
munistic, fascist or Nazi—to indoctrinate 
with. Many there are who would have the 
American school set the patterns for our 
democracy. But whose pattern shall it be? 
The community? The industrialist? The 
communist? The new dealer? The teacher 
bloc? Rugged individualism or ragged col- 
lectivism? What pattern? None! To 
teach the facts regarding all patterns and 
to leave to intelligent judgment the final 
choice—this is America’s way. This is 
the way of democracy. This is spiritual 
freedom. 

Finally, the rightness of its middle-road 
philosophy. Within the educational arena a 
seemingly strange combat has been, and con- 
tinues to be, waged. 

The party to the left marches under the 
banner of freedom centering everything 
around the child—the curriculum, the or- 
ganization and operation of the school, with 
fear always focal that the individuality of 
the child will be cramped and his creative 
powers warped by external imposition. 
Most of the matter of school-keeping as we 
have historically known it would be sent 
down the pathway desired by the radical 
in any field. The party to the right, 
squarely entrenched behind the rigid bul- 
warks of formal method, well-demarcated 
subject-matter, regimentation and _ disci- 
pline, marches under the slogan of equality 
—a strange sort of equality whereby ad- 
ministering the discipline of education at 
equal rates and quantities to students un- 
equal in capacity, interest and desire, only 
the truly rugged individualist is meant to 
be selected and survive. The left versus the 
right; the radical versus the conservative ; 
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freedom versus imposition; liberty versus 
equality, these caption the mutually opposed 
forces fighting in the arena of education. 

But a eritical survey of the historical 
development of these two basic ideals, lib- 
erty and equality, shows some inherent in- 
compatibility between the two. Our Ameri- 
ean tradition involves both liberty and 
equality. Our great Civil War president 
attempted to vision ‘‘a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.’’ Conservative 
thought to-day, when it refers to America as 
a ‘‘nation so conceived and so dedicated’ is 
thinking more of conception in liberty than 
of dedication to equality. The so-called lib- 
eral in visioning a new America ‘‘is willing 
to make some necessary sacrifice of indi- 
vidual liberty, so that an equalitarianism 
may maintain.”’ 

But liberty and equality have never kept 
house comfortably together. Just as the 
safe road nationally and for the individual 
life lies in the middle position, so do we 
find sanity to-day in education. Not vio- 
lently swayed by the leftist, the so-called 
ultra-progressivist, and certainly not an- 
chored by the conservative far to the right, 
education has affected a rational compromise 
between two mutually exclusive claimants— 
liberty and equality. The exaggeration of 
the one can be secured only at the sacrifice 
of the other. Too much of either is danger- 
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ous and vicious. Therefore education to- 
day takes the middle road—a road of liberty 
under law—a role of zestful social living of 
children, but under the wise mature gui- 
dance of the adult—a pathway wherein the 
curriculum as the subject-matter of racial 
experiences, stands not as a burden to be 
mastered under fear of penality, but as chal- 
lenging experiences of learning where the 
teacher motivates the child to want to master 
what she as society’s paid and intelligent 
agent knows is necessary for him to do. So 
education is true to democracy—sharing 
of experience, mutual helpfulness, liberty 
under law and a wholesome respect for the 
rights of each. She safeguards political 
democracy by having youth grow up and 
function within an educational democracy. 
Education is facing a trying year. Criti- 
cism, doubt, hostility, fear surround. Shar- 
ing the conditions universal, the world edu- 
cational seems likewise out of joint. But 
many things, and certainly the fundamen- 
tals, are right. We are right in our attitude 
toward the child, right in maintaining spiri- 
tuul freedom and right in the philosophy of 
the middle road. ‘‘If there be any virtue, 
think on these things.’’ Then with our cour- 
age equal to the right; then in sober confi- 
dence that there is no power but the power 
of good; then undisturbed by the obscene 
tumult of troublesome days, the teachers of 
youth shall go on their way unafraid. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

THE London education program for the three 
years from 1938 to 1941, which has been under 
consideration by the Education Committee of 
the London County Council has been carried. 
It is subject to the approval of the Board of 
Edueation. 

The cost of the new proposals included in the 
program, as reported in the London Times, is 
put at £5,192,500—£665,000 for 1938-39; £1,- 
087,500 for 1939-40; £1,217,500 in 1940-41, and 


£2,222,500 in subsequent years. This capital 
expenditure is £1,500,000 in excess of any pre- 
vious program. 

The average annual maintenance expenditure 
involved is £600,000 and is additional to the 
present maintenance expenditure of the com- 
mittee. It is not all fresh money or additional 
expenditure to be borne by the rate-payer. 
There are certain economies and there will be 
savings by reason of the reduction of the child 
population of London. 

The sums the rate-payer will be asked to pro- 
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vide will be an even load of £167,000, £158,000 
and £171,000 in each of the three years, which 
means a rate of between 4d. and jd. in the £. 
This is on the assumption that the Board of 
Edueation contributes grants on existing lines. 

Charles Robertson, chairman of the Education 
Committee, stated that: 


About £4,000,000 of the total capital sum will be 
devoted to three major items—the provision of 
playing fields with classrooms; the improvement 
of school premises, and technical and continued 
education. 

With regard to playing fields it has been decided 
to aim at the creation of a green belt of classroom 
playing fields all around London. The ultimate 
objective is that every child over 10 who can not be 
provided for elsewhere shall, during the remainder 
of his school life, spend at least one day a week 
on a playing field somewhere near the green belt. 
In addition to being encouraged to kick a ball 
about, each child will do a certain amount of work. 
Classrooms will be lightly constructed. £1,500,000 
is provided in the program for this purpose over 
the three years. Already 555 acres of land have 
been or are being acquired and the case for pushing 
forward with the policy will be intensified from 
September, 1939, when the school age is raised, and 
those children who stay at school until 15 years of 
age may be expected to benefit. 

The second item of £1,500,000 for the improve- 
ment 





rebuilding, modernization and enlargement 
—of old elementary school premises, and the build- 
ing of seven new schools. There are 502 schools 30 
years old. Reconditioning alone is to cost £625,000 
of the total. Gymnasia are to be added. 

The third item is technical and continued edu- 
cation. New capital expenditure of £1,000,000 is 
set down for sites, building and equipment, includ- 
ing the provision of a commercial institute in Cen- 
tral London and two or three other ad hoc buildings 
to be available exclusively for the housing of cer- 
tain important evening institutes. Here equipment 
and amenities are to be improved by the adaptation 
of redundant elementary school buildings. Pro- 
vision is also being made for the expansion of social 
and recreational activities with camps for part-time 
day and evening students. Gymnasia will be pro- 
vided at many of the institutes. 

The young children of London are also considered 
in the program. There are to be five new nursery 
schools, one of an unusual type for children between 
the ages of two and seven. 


In infants’ schools in 
London, as distinct from the nursery schools, there 
are about 40,000 babies between three and _ five. 
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For them 24 new nursery classes are to be provided 
during the three years. 

Existing facilities for taking children off the 
streets are to be increased by adding to the number 
of floodlit playgrounds during the winter months, 
It is proposed to improve still further the medical 
service by a reorganization of the arrangements for 
dental treatment. 

The London County Council will be asked to ap- 
prove the program on the understanding that 
government grants are forthcoming no less favor- 
able than those payable under the existing arrange- 
ment. At an opportune time the government will 
be pressed to restore the 50 per cent. grant. It is 
estimated that by the end of 1939 the rate-payers 
of London will have lost £8,341,446 in Exchequer 
grants since 1931, when the elementary grant for- 
mula was altered in such a way that over £1,000,000 
a year of education expenditure, formerly found by 
the Exchequer, was transferred to the London rate- 
payer. 


THE SUMMER SESSION SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SERVICE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE announcement of the coming summer 
session of the School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, gives forty-nine courses, all of 
which are acceptable for credit toward the ap- 
propriate degree or certificate. At least twelve 
of these courses are of special interest to school 
librarians. The faculty of the summer session 
will number thirty-three, all except three being 
full-time. 

Miss Helen E. Haines, of Pasadena, Calif., 
will give a course in Book Selection and repeat 
the course she offered for the first time in 1937 
on Standards and Values in Contemporary 
Fiction. Professor Anne M. Boyd, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, will also teach 
Book Selection. Miss Jean C. Roos, of the Cleve- 
land Publie Library, will give courses in Adoles- 
cent Literature and Miss Althea M. Currin, li- 
brarian of the Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
courses in School Librarian Administration. 
Miss Lucile F. Fargo will give the advanced 
seminar in School Library Service. Mr. Willard 
Heaps, director of library training of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown. Penna., will offer a 
course on The Library in the Elementary School, 
which may be taken by teacher-librarians having 
little or no professional library training. 

Miles O. Price, law librarian of Columbia 
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University, will repeat the course in Law Library 
Administration which he gave for the first time 
in 1937. This summer, however, it will be given 
in two sections, one for students having legal 
training or law library experience, and the other 
for library school students and graduates who 
wish to become acquainted with legal literature 
and the library problems involved in collecting 
and using it. A new course in Musie Library 
Administration will be given by Richard S. 
Angell, librarian of the department of music of 
the Columbia University Library, carrying out 
recommendations made by the Music Library 
Association and the American Library Associa- 
tion Board of Education for Librarianship. 

Another new course, and perhaps the first 
complete course of the kind, to be offered by any 
library school is one by Miss Dorothy Hale Litch- 
field, reference librarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which will be devoted to the many 
problems, administrative, bibliographical and 
reference, having to do with periodicals. Dr. 
Alice I. Bryan, who serves in the regular sessions 
as consulting psychologist and assists in conduct- 
ing the advanced seminar, will give for the first 
time a course in Research Methods and Tech- 
niques with special application to library service. 
Dr. Bryan will also offer a course on Psycho- 
logical Adjustments, planned for mature workers 
in the library field who wish to acquire a deeper 
insight into the mechanisms of personality ad- 
justment. 


INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL SUPER- 
VISION FOR UNDERGRADUATES 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

THERE has been established at Yale Univer- 
sity a special fund for the development of a plan 
of edueational supervision and improvement of 
teaching in the undergraduate schools. The 
fund as now constituted will provide endowment 
for sixteen new appointments to the faculties of 
those schools, beginning with next year; of these 
half will be primarily devoted to the freshman 
year and half to the upper class schools. The 
funds made available by the university have been 
augmented by a gift from Edward S. Harkness. 
As this fund is later enlarged, new faculty mem- 
bers will be appointed to carry out the general 
plan which has been approved by the corpora- 
tion. In commenting on the plan, President 
Seymour said: 
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Yale already provides individual supervision for 
certain selected students and in certain depart- 
ments. I am convinced that the extension of this 
sort of educational supervision to all undergradu- 
ates is the most important service that can be given 
to the undergraduate life of Yale. 


The plan involves the development of discus- 
sion groups in the various fields of study, in one 
of which each student must pass a general ex- 
amination before taking his degree. It also 
provides that ultimately a faculty supervisor 
will be available for each student, in order to 
guide him in the preparation for this examina- 
tion and supplementary tests. So far as pos- 
sible such supervisors will be fellows of the stu- 
dent’s college. The fund will be devoted also to 
meeting the special problems of freshmen, espe- 
cially to a development and improvement of the 
existing counselor system and to the acquisition 
of teachers of the highest quality, particularly 
chosen for their skill in guiding freshmen. 

Extension of the system of educational super- 
vision and improvement of teaching in the un- 
dergraduate schools is the first major undertak- 
ing in the administration of Dr. Seymour, who 
was installed as president of the university last 
October. At that time, he pointed out that 


one of the chief needs of the university was a 
larger faculty for the undergraduates, in order to 
develop plans for giving to the individual student 
personal supervision in his studies. 

The most important and most successful single 
accomplishment in Yale’s history of the past six- 
teen years has been the establishment of the under- 
graduate colleges. They have revived old and 
created new values, cultural and social. They have 
also provided us with a matchless opportunity for 
stimulating the student to appreciation of intel- 
lectual values, and this it is our duty actively to 
capitalize. . . . Given the necessary man-power and 
utilizing the opportunity inherent in the colleges, 
we can create a teaching force in Yale which will 
never have been rivalled. 


THE SAFETY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK STATE 

A BULLETIN entitled “The Safety Education 
Program in the High Schools of New York 
State” issued by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education analyzes plans and methods 
used in the schools in teaching safety and pre- 
sents a few typical programs that are illustra- 
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tive of the work that is being done in this field. 
It is based on replies to an inquiry sent to 
school officials by the department in the spring 
of 1937. 

“As a result of this request,” Dr. George M. 
Wiley, 
says in the foreword to the bulletin, “materials 
were received from practically all the high 
schools of the State. An analysis of these 
materials indicated that more than 200 of these 
schools had developed programs that were of 
significant value. It was found that proper 
instruction in highway safety is regarded as 
vital and significant at every level of the school 
system. While the methods and devices used in 
presenting these materials differ at the various 
levels, the objectives of the instruction are clear 
and specific. The importance of this problem 
in connection with the general objectives of 
secondary education and in relation to the wel- 
fare of pupils either as individuals or in par- 
ticipation with other group activities is reecog- 
nized.” 

Since the materials were requested before the 
Legislature of 1937 enacted the Stokes bill re- 
quiring the teaching of highway and traffic 
safety in the schools of the state, Dr. Wiley 
points out: “that in view of excellent work 
which the high schools of the State have al- 
ready been doing in this field there can be no 
question as to the manner in which they will 
meet the new responsibility under the provisions 
of the Stokes bill and in accordance with the 
resolution of the Board of Regents.” 

Dr. Harrison H. Van Cott, supervisor of 
junior high schools of the department, analyzed 
the replies and prepared the bulletin. He re- 
ports that the content of the safety education 
program is divided into 14 types: (1) auto- 
mobile and traffic safety, (2) street safety, (3) 
school safety, (4) laboratory safety, (5) health 
safety, (6) first-aid instruction, (7) sports 
safety, (8) home safety, (9) fire prevention, 
(10) railroad safety, (11) industrial safety, 
(12) school bus safety instruction, (13) travel 
safety and (14) safe living practices. Street, 
play, sports and home safety measures are 
stressed with the children of the first six grades, 
whereas safe health practices, social conduct 
practices, highway and traffie safety, and auto- 
mobile driving are stressed during the high- 
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school period especially the seventh, eighth and 
ninth years. 

Dr. Van Cott finds that generally speaking, 
the preachment method of presenting safety 
instruction is regarded as less effective than the 
method of arranging situations as lifelike as 
possible wherein boys and girls may practice 
acts of safe conduct which through repetition 
may develop into habits for daily living. The 
use of pictures and true stories of accidents as 
a background for classroom discussion is a com- 
mon practice. The content of the safety pro- 
gram is generally interwoven with other instrue- 
tional material and thus correlated with the sub- 
ject matter of the various fields of the eur- 
riculum, such as with reading, library, music, 
art, health and hygiene, physical education, 
mathematics, social studies, general shop, auto- 
mobile mechanics, economic citizenship, civics, 
general science, physics, chemistry, English, 
homemaking and agriculture. 


.BROADCASTING BY THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

A NEw series of radio talks on history entitled 
“The Story Behind the Headlines” was initiated 
on March 4 and will continue for ten successive 
Friday evenings from 7:15 to 7:30, E.S.T. It 
is being broadcast over the National Broadeast- 
ing Company’s blue network (Station WJZ in 
New York). 

This series is being presented under the joint 
auspices of the American Historical Association 
and the National Broadcasting Company. As 
its name implies, is is a series of talks on the 
history that les behind the events of the day. 
Each week some event of front-page importance 
will be the starting point for a talk on some 
phase of the historical background of that event. 

It is said that members of the American His- 
torical Association do not consider that the lec- 
ture technique of the average professional his- 
torian will interest the average radio listener 
and it has cooperated with the National Broad- 
casting Company in enlisting the services of 
Cesar Saerchinger, an experienced radio com- 
mentator. Mr. Saerchinger brings to the task a 
knowledge of radio and of journalism derived 
from years of experience in this country and 
abroad. He will base his talk each week upon 
material provided by an expert historian, after 
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consultation with that historian. It will be a 
part of the contribution of the American His- 
torical Association to select the proper historian. 
It is hoped as a result to combine scholarship 
with popular radio presentation. 

Suggestions and criticisms are invited. They 
should be sent to Evelyn Plummer Braun, di- 
rector, 226 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copies of the talks, which are being printed by 
the Columbia University Press, will be available 
at a cost of ten cents each or at one dollar for 
the series. They may be obtained by writing to 
“The Story Behind the Headlines,” Radio City, 
New York, or to Mrs. Braun. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AT THE GOLDEN 
GATE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 

HiGHER education, in all its phases, will tell 
its story through dramatie exhibits and special 
events at the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion on San Francisco Bay in 1939. Colleges 
and universities from all parts of the United 
States will be represented and both the academic 
and ineidental sides of college life will have their 
places in the pageant of the Pacific panorama 
of man’s eultural and industrial evolution. 

Much of the progress in science, in medicine 
and in the fight against ravaging diseases is a 
direct result of studies and research work carried 
on at universities and colleges since their early 
beginnings in America. Many of these institu- 
tions will be represented in the Hall of Science 
by their research laboratories. The progress 
which has been made especially in the preven- 
tion and treatment of disease will be especially 
emphasized. 

Definite exhibit plans are already being ar- 
ranged by the University of California, Stanford 
University, the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, University of Southern California, Har- 
vard University, the University of Oregon, the 
University of Washington and many others. 

Marquette University and the University of 
Wisconsin are planning to participate in the 
medical exhibits. Dr. Eben J. Carey, who was 
in charge of medical exhibits at the Century of 
Progress Exposition, is chairman of the group 
which is planning an educational exhibit on 
embryology entitled, “How Life Begins.” 

At the University of Wisconsin an exhibit is 
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being prepared to show the modern use of drugs 
and chemicals to alleviate pain. In a coop- 
erative exhibit pharmacologists and anesthetists 
are collaborating with similar groups from the 
University of California in a demonstration of 
modern anesthesia. 

The story of the discovery of insulin and its 
uses by physicians in the treatment of diabetes 
will be told dramatically, in honor of Drs. Bant- 
ing and Best, of the University of Toronto, 
Nobel laureates, for their discovery of insulin. 
Other medical exhibits planned include tech- 
niques in plastie surgery, prevention and treat- 
ment of appendicitis, the story of the thyroid 
gland, use of radium x-ray, the history of den- 
tistry and scores of others. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE SECONDARY 
EDUCATION BOARD 

THE thirteenth annual conference of the 
Secondary Education Board met at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, on March 4 and 5. These 
gatherings are held by rotation in the vicinity 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, was the principal speaker. 
He delivered an address on Friday evening, 
entitled “Hopes and Fears.” On Saturday 
morning Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, medical di- 
rector of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
gave an address on “The School and Prepara- 
tion for Life.” The chairman of the Secondary 
Education Board is Frederick J. V. Hancox of 
the Lawrenceville School, New Jersey; Fred- 
erick J. Fessenden, head master emeritus of the 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., is the 
founder of the board and has been continuously 
its treasurer. 

Founded in 1924, the Secondary Education 
Board includes in its membership 165 of the 
leading private schools. Geographically, the 
schools are distributed throughout the country, 
with concentration in the East. The board is 
both an educational clearing house for the 
gathering and distribution of information inter- 
esting to the member schools, and a bureau for 
active study and research into common prob- 
lems. Originally its chief function was the 
establishment of uniform admission require- 
ments among its secondary schools, and the con- 
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struction of examinations in English, French, 
Latin and mathematics for the upper elemen- 
tary and the lower secondary grades. Although 
this continues to be an important function, the 
scope of its activities has greatly broadened. 
The direction which these activities take is deter- 
mined largely by the member schools themselves. 
The annual conferences offer opportunity to 
representatives of all the different types of 
schools to get together and exchange ideas. 


AWARD TO SUPERINTENDENT BAUER 
OF THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 
LOVING CUP 


NICHOLAS BAUER, superintendent of the pub- 
lie schools of New Orleans, has been unani- 
mously chosen as the recipient of the Times- 
Picayune 1936 loving cup. 

The committee in making public the grounds 
of the award wrote as follows: 


He has served the cause of education in New 
Orleans for most of his life. He will, in May of 
this year, complete his fifteenth year as superinten- 
dent of the Orleans Parish school board. In his 
service in this capacity, his activity in the develop- 
ment of our public school system has not been con- 
fined simply to the routine duties of administration. 
He has kept in close and intimate touch with every 
development in the field of public school education 
and has worked tirelessly in the creation, develop- 
ment and adoption of changes and improvements 
which would bring the greatest value and result to 
the taxpayers and citizens from their investment in 
our school system. 

He is a recognized leader in the department of 
superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. It was through his standing and largely 
as a result of his personal effort that the National 


Dr. GeorGE W. RIGHTMIRE, since 1926 presi- 
dent of the Ohio State University, presented his 
resignation to the trustees of the university on 
March 14, to take effect on July 1. He sue- 
ceeded the late Dr. William Oxley Thompson, 
who became president of the university in 1899, 
retiring with the title emeritus in 1925. 


Dr. C. W. GREENE, for the last ten years 
president of Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, 
has tendered his resignation to take effect on 
July 15. 
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Education Association held its convention in New 
Orleans early in 1937. The greater part of 1936 
was consumed in planning and arranging for this 
convention, which brought to our city more than 
10,000 educators from the width and breadth of 
the nation. 

The result of his careful planning was that these 
people carried away with them a most favorable 
impression of our city. It will be recalled by many 
that in February, 1937, in which month this con- 
vention was held, the Mississippi River was at flood 
stage. There was a wide-spread destruction of life 
and property in the Ohio Valley and the papers 
throughout the country were carrying stories of 
actual or threatened destruction of our city. The 
contradiction of these wild rumors by these thou- 
sands of visitors has produced a permanent value 
to our city. 

In addition to his service to New Orleans in 
public school education, Mr. Bauer has given of his 
time, his sound judgment and high qualities of lead- 
ership in many other civic activities. He has served 
as a trustee of Delgado Trades School; as presi- 
dent of the Central Council of Social Agencies; as 
a member of the Louisiana emergency relief ad- 
ministration, by appointment of Governor Allen; 
as chairman of the Community Chest campaign in 
1932 and as president of the Community Chest in 
1934. This is but a partial enumeration of the 
civie activities to which he has given time, effort 
and valuable service in the interests of our city and 
its people. 

We are unanimous in the opinion that the com- 
bination of his record of unselfish participation in 
every worthwhile civic endeavor, his devotion and 
accomplishments in the field of public school edu- 
cation over a long period of years, mark him as 
the citizen who should receive the honor which goes 
with the presentation of The Times-Picayune 1936 
loving cup. 


Dr. J. S. Cuark, president of the Southern 
University for Negroes at Scotlandville, La., has 
retired and has been succeeded by his son, Felton 
Clark, director of the recent survey of vocational 
education for Negroes by the United States 
Office of Education. 


Dr. ALBERT A. OwENS, assistant director of 
the publie school extension of Philadelphia, will 
assume the directorship of the extension division 
pending the appointment of a new superinten- 
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dent of schools. He will sueceed William Henry 
Welsh. 

Dr. D. W. PETERS has been named president 
of the State Teachers College at East Radford, 
Virginia. He sueceeds J. P. McConnell. 

Dr. Ropert Fours, professor of Romance lan- 
guages at the Ohio State University, has re- 
signed to return to France, where he will assume 
his new position as director of the Maison des 
Provinees at Cité Universitaire, Paris. 


FREDERICK T. GUILD, registrar of Brown Uni- 
versity, secretary of the faculty and assistant 
secretary of the corporation, will retire next 
June after forty-eight years of service. 


MaupE ADAMS, who spent three months of last 
year as teacher of dramatics at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., will resume her work at 
the beginning of the next academic year. 


CHARLOTTE Ryan, formerly Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, has joined the faculty of the 
College of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WE learn from the Baltimore Sun that Dr. 
Wyllys Rede, seventy-eight years of age, who 
retired as librarian of the Maryland Diocesan 
Library in Baltimore in 1934, is engaged in spe- 
cial graduate work at the University of North 
Carolina. After serving as clergyman in the 
Episcopal Church, he became professor of phi- 
losophy at Goucher College and founded Mount 
Vernon College in Baltimore. He served as its 
president for twelve years and then sold the 
institution to the Johns Hopkins University. 


A Unitep Press report from Puebla, Mexico, 
states that Professor José Galvez, director of 
education of the State of Puebla, has been kid- 
napped and reported held for ransom. 


Luigi FEpERZONI, Italian novelist and critic, 
has been named by Premier Mussolini president 
of the Royal Academy, succeeding Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, who died on March 1. He will con- 
tinue in his present position as president of the 
Senate until next May. 


JAMES Hazen Hyon, of New York City and 
Paris, has been elected to fill the associate’s chair 
in the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
Paris, vacated by the death of Dr. Thomas G. 
Masaryk, formerly president of Czechoslovakia. 


Dr. Rapa W. LEIGHTON, dean of the School 
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of Physical Education of the University of Ore- 
gon, has been chosen president of the Oregon 
branch of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected, all from Eugene, 
are: Wendell Van Loan, principal of Roosevelt 
Junior High School; Gale Good, principal of 
Edison School, vice-presidents; J. T. Cramer, 
superintendent of schools, secretary-treasurer. 


THE board of managers of Greenwich House, 
New York City, has elected Marshall Field as 
president of the board, to succeed Gerard Swope, 
who has been president since 1925. He will con- 
tinue as a member of the board. Other officers 
elected are: Mrs. Paul Moore and Dr. John H. 
Finley, vice-presidents; Gordon S. Rentschler, 
treasurer; Manton B. Metcalf, Jr., secretary; 
Walter Gordon Merritt, counsel, and Mrs. Mary 
K. Simkhovitch, director. 


GrorGE E. Myers, of the University of Michi- 
gan, has been elected first president of the Na- 
tional Association of Industrial Teacher Train- 
ers, which was organized at the recent meeting 
in Baltimore. 


Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, professor of public 
health at the Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, has been elected president of the National 
Health Council for 1938, sueceeding Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong, vice-president of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company. Other new offi- 
cers are Dr. Walter Clarke, executive director of 
the American Hygiene Association, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Dorothy Deming, general director 
of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, secretary, and Frederick Osborn, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Eugenics Society, 
treasurer. 


Epwarp B. GREEN, architect, of Buffalo, was 
awarded the chancellor’s medal at the thirty- 
eighth annual University Day convocation and 
mid-year commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo on February 22. This medal was 
provided for in the will of Charles P. Norton, 
sixth chancellor of the university, and is intended 
to “personify civie patriotism and vivify public 
service in the eyes of the citizens of Buffalo.” 

Dr. Massimo Satvaporti, formerly doctor of 
political sciences at the University of Rome and 
lecturer in colonial economics at the University 
of Geneva, now living in exile in the United 
States, spoke at the Open Forum, Baltimore, on 
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March 13. His subject was “Jews, Arabs and 
Mussolini in the Near East.” 

A DINNER was given at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, New York, on March 10, in honor of 
the sixty-fourth birthday of the Rev. Frederick 
H. Sill, founder and head master of the Kent 
School, Conn., a preparatory school for boys. 
W. Halsey Wood, toastmaster, announced that 
alumni and friends of the school had given 
$81,000 toward the building fund. 


Dr. Payson Situ, formerly State Commis- 
sioner of Education for Massachusetts and now 
a member of the Graduate School of Education 
at Harvard University, gave a lecture entitled 
“Youth Speaks for Itself,” on March 11, under 
the auspices of the Fay School, Boston. 


A. DINNER in honor of Rabbi Elehanan Was- 
serman, dean of the rabbinical college in Poland, 
was given on March 12 in the social hall of the 
Shaarei Tflloh Congregation in Baltimore. In 
his address he gave a summary of conditions in 
the rabbinical college at Baranowich, Poland. 


Dr. Roscoe Pounp, dean emeritus of the Har- 
vard Law School, was the guest of honor at the 
dinner of the Women’s Republican Club of 
Massachusetts held in Boston on March 9. 


THE National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians will observe their tenth anniversary on 
March 21 at the Boston City Club with a recep- 
tion and dinner in honor of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, professor of physics at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Compton received the Nobel 
prize in physics in 1927. 

SPEAKERS at the luncheon of the New York 
State Conference on Marriage and the Family, 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt on March 12, were 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, pro- 
fessor of sociology at New York University, and 
Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of the University 
of Newark. 


At the Charter Day celebration at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, the degree of 
doctor of laws will be conferred on Sir Arthur 
Salter, English economist; on Mrs. Alexander 
F. Morrison, the donor of the Morrison Library, 
and on Dr. Alexander Grant Ruthven, president 
of the University of Michigan. 


At the summer school of the George Wash- 
ington University, the following are scheduled 
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to give courses: Mary A. Adams, principal of 
the Montebello Demonstration School, Balti- 
more; Carroll D. Champlin, professor of edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College; Robert F. 
Cromwell, director of guidance, Maryland State 
Department of Education, and Harvey A. Smith, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dr. WILLIAM WIRT, since 1907 superintendent 
of the schools of Gary, Ind., died on March 11 at 
the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Wirt was known 
as the originator of the Gary school plan. In 
1914 he was engaged to spend one week in every 
four as official adviser to the New York City 
board of education, at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
The Gary system was adopted in 122 New York 
schools, and soon spread to other cities. 


Dr. Witu1aAm P. Brooks, formerly acting 
president of Massachusetts State College and at 
one time head of the Imperial College of Agri- 
culture, Japan, died on March 8 at the age of 
eighty-six years. 

Dr. Witu1AM Louis Poreat, president emer- 
itus of Wake Forest College, died on March 12. 
He was eighty-one years old. 


Dr. LaurENCE M. Larson, who retired last 
September as head of the department of history 
at the University of Illinois, which position he 
had held since 1923, died on March 9 at the age 
of sixty-nine years. At the time of his death he 
was president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. CHARLES Hoerna, from 1928 until his 
retirement in September, 1933, dean of graduate 
studies at the University of Rochester, died on 
March 9 in his sixty-sixth year. 


THE Massachusetts Senate on March 2 voted 
19 to 17 against reviving consideration of a 
measure to repeal the teachers’ oath law, requir- 
ing pledges of allegiance to Federal and state 
constitutions. The vote prevents further action 
on the repeal bill for this year. 


Tue Harold H. Brittingham Memorial Li- 
brary was dedicated at City Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the evening of January 25. Dr. Howard 
T. Karsner, professor of pathology at Western 
Reserve University, and Fred W. Ramsey, di- 
rector of public health and welfare, gave the 
principal addresses. About 200 people were 
present. Dr. Brittingham had been a member 
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of the medical staff of this hospital since 1923. 
He became secretary of the staff and also a 
member of the executive committee in 1935. He 
had been assistant head of the department of 
medicine since July, 1935. Shortly after his 
death in January, 1937, a corporation was 
formed to establish a medical library and dona- 
tions were received. Nearly $7,000 was collected. 
A membership plant to continue support is in 


operation. 


Tue Louis W. Shodair Crippled Children’s 
Hospital Unit of the Montana Children’s Home 
and Hospital was dedicated at Helena on Janu- 
ary 20. The hospital will be devoted to the care 
of crippled children regardless of race, color or 
creed. It was made possible by a gift of $100,- 
000 from Louis W. Shodair. 


TuE School of Theology of Boston University 
has received an anonymous gift of $100,000, 
following a recent gift of the same amount from 
the Rev. Charles H. Atkins, retired, of Lynn. 


THE University of Chicago has received $150,- 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation for the 
support of psyehiatrie teaching and research 
over a three-year period. The grant will enable 
the university to carry on work begun three 
years ago as a result of a previous Rockefeller 
Foundation gift of $168,000. 


Work has been resumed on the unfinished 
Brooklyn Library, New York, at the corner of 
Flatbush Avenue and Eastern Parkway. The 
library will be opened in December, 1939, ac- 
cording to the Park Department, which has an- 
nouneed its plan to create a park in the rear 
of the building. The building and landscape 
work was held up because of lack of funds. Re- 
cently an appropriation of $2,000,000 was made 
for the work. The completion of the water tun- 
nel a year ago made the abandonment of the 
nearby reservoir possible. The WPA has al- 
ready started grading the park site. This re- 
quired the removal of the water supply labora- 
tory, now on the bank of the reservoir. A new 
laboratory will be built at Park Place and 
Underhill Avenue. 


INVITATIONS were extended to more than fifty 
high schools in Pennsylvania and neighboring 
states to send student delegates to a confer- 
ence on national problems, which took place at 
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Temple University, Philadelphia, on Saturday, 
March 12, under the auspices of the university 
and the Civie Forum League. Problems for dis- 
cussion at the conference included crop control, 
minimum wages, flood control and power proj- 
ects, labor problems, consumers’ cooperatives, 
socialized medicine, crime and slum clearance 
and Federal housing. A student chairman pre- 
sided over each round-table discussion. In the 
afternoon a general forum session was held on 
“Present Economie Trends in National Legisla- 
tion,” and “Social Experiments for Individual 
Betterment.” Each participating school was 
allowed two delegates to each of the eight panel 
discussions. 


THE twelfth annual session of the National 
Association of Collegiate Deans and Registrars 
in Negro Schools will be held in Little Rock, 
Ark., on March 30 and 31 and April 1, with 
Philander Smith College as host. “Professional 
Problems of the Dean and of the Registrar” will 
be the theme of the meeting. Among the topics 
to be discussed are trends in admission, the eval- 
uation of credits, personality development of 
students, extra-class relations of teachers and 
students, trends in higher education among Ne- 
groes. A special feature is a question box 
period which will afford members the oppor- 
tunity of having their problems discussed by 
the association. Delegates are expected from 
the sixty-five colleges and universities holding 
membership in the organization. There has been 
a steady increase in the number of institutions 
affiliated with the association since its organiza- 
tion in 1926. Officers for 1937-38 are: Dean 
George W. Gore, Jr., Tennessee State College, 
president; Dean J. P. Brawley, Clark Univer- 
sity, first vice-president; Registrar A. L. Kidd, 
Florida State College, second vice-president ; 
Registrar S. H. Adams, Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, secretary; Dean J. H. Taylor, Alabama 
State Teachers College, assistant secretary; 
Registrar J. H. Gilchrist, Alabama State Teach- 
ers College, treasurer. 


A SPECIAL committee of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin has been appointed to 
consider the advisability of establishing a sys- 
tem of sabbatical leave of absence for faculty 
members. The motion establishing the commit- 
tee was made by Dr. A. D. Winspear, on behalf 
of the American Federation of Teachers, and 
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at the request of the educational committee of 
the Board of Regents. Faculty members on 
leave under the present system receive the dif- 
ference between their salaries and those of sub- 
stitutes who temporarily fill their positions. 
The committee was urged to study the Pennsyl- 
vania sabbatical leave act, which provides for 
leave of absence for study and research. 


Notice has been given in the Quebec Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the introduction of a bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a mining school 
in the province. The proposal is expected to 
eall for a grant of about $100,000 to defray 
opening and subsequent administration costs. 
The school will be established in the old Gale 
mine at Val d’Or, which has been purchased by 
the government. In the past few weeks work 
has been going on in preparing the mine as a 
school. Three instructors have been installed at 
the mine and five apprentices are now living 
there. No definite date has been set for the 
official procedure, which will take place as ac- 
commodation is prepared. The mining school is 
an indirect part of the Bilodeau-Rogers aid to 


EDUCATIONAL SUGAR 

A NATIONALLY known educator, recently retir- 
ing from the direction of one of our great uni- 
versities to assume educational duties with a 
radio company, was quoted as follows by a 
weekly magazine: “Asked whether people really 
wanted to be educated, (he) said: ‘Not many, 
nor their children either. You’ve got to sweeten 
the pill someway.’ ” 

This remark need not cause any academic 
shudders. It was made informally, and just be- 
fore the educator took over his duties in radio. 
Perhaps the timing of his remark may be suffi- 
cient explanation, for radio companies in Amer- 
ica are notably adept in sweetening whatever 
knowledge they choose to give the public; in- 
deed, they often leave the medicine out of the 
pill. In any ease, it would be particularly grace- 
less in any teacher to upbraid this educator, for 
his contributions to our current educational sys- 
tem have been both sincere and lasting. 

Yet, all allowances being made for time, per- 
son and place, this opinion appears altogether 
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youth plan. It is reported that an additional 
$160,000 would be asked for the plan and that 
$100,000 of this would be for the mining school, 


THE British Committee of Management of the 
Charles and Julia Henry Fund have awarded 
Henry Fellowships, of the value of £500 and 
tenable for one year at Harvard and Yale Uni- 
versities, to D. M. Steven, Magdalene College, 
Oxford (to Harvard); D. @. Christopherson, 
University College, Oxford (to Harvard) ; J. G. 
Hawthorne, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(to Harvard); H. W. Wollaston, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (to Yale) ; Miss C. M. Francis, 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford (to Yale); and 
J. B. Jefferys, London School of Economies (to 
Yale). These fellowships were founded by the 
will of the late Julia Lady Henry, “in the earnest 
hope and desire of cementing the bonds of 
friendship between the British Empire and the 
United States,” the income to be applied to the 
provision of fellowships for British subjects, 
tenable in America, and of fellowships for 
American citizens, tenable at English univer- 
sities. 






too typical of America to-day and ean easily be 
vicious. The problem is an ancient one, always 
discussed and never solved. A little more dis- 
cussion will damage no one. 

The assumption is very general that students 
must be teased, cajoled and even bribed to at- 
tempt any real education. It is further assumed 
that knowledge must be taken like a very bitter 
medicine; that it may perhaps help the patient, 
but that it will certainly taste bad. The possible 
joy in knowledge for its own sake, and not for 
immediate profit or advantage, is generally 
sneered at as nonsense. 

On the lower levels of education, we all know 
what this theory means. Text-books are tricked 
up with all kinds of word puzzles; cross-words, 
anagrams, acrostics, memory teasers. In this 
blank you put the name of your favorite movie 
actress, in another that of a beautiful flower 
growing in the Alps, and end it all with the pen- 
name of the author of “Candide.” 

In the modern languages this theory means 
the endless reading of snappy little action 
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stories, tales of derring-do, innocuous accounts 
of child life in Germany, France, Italy, and 
now, last of all, detective stories on the order 
of “Emile et les détectives” and its consequent 
“Emilio y los detectives.” Of course these pub- 
lishing enterprises are nearly devoid of the es- 
sential beauty and philosophy which can make 
modern language study vital to the mental 
crowth of the reader. Many good technical 
minds now hold that when real thought proc- 
esses start, the cells used for learning vocabu- 
lary stop funetioning. The same holds good 
for grammar. It must be carefully disguised. 
If the student realizes he is learning anything 
he will gag. 

Obviously this psychology is in no sense con- 
fined to, or even predominant in the modern 
language field. It has been applied assiduously 
to the study of the Bible. I picked up a journal 
the other day published by a religious society, 
and not designed more for minors than for 
adults. I found to my great interest that re- 
ligious ecross-word puzzles were given a promi- 
nent place. Perhaps the editors were right, for 
[ found myself unconsciously trying to remem- 
ber all the ladies’ names in the Bible; Eve, 
Rebecca, Sara, Ruth, down to Mary Magdalene. 
It was fascinating, but it had nothing to do with 
religion that I could perceive. 

I have sometimes felt this way about the 
elaborate architecture of many of our colleges 
and universities. As we all know, many very 
expensive buildings have an extremely limited 
“functional” value; indeed, many beautiful col- 
lege buildings make study almost impossible. 
At Yale the undergraduates are said to have 
nicknamed the magnificent Harkness buildings 
“Darkness” for obvious reasons. If buildings 
are to be made “functional,” they need little 
more than space, light, air, heat and equipment. 
Yet here I hesitate, and am almost lost, for I 
remember some very happy hours spent in some 
very expensive buildings, and in my heart I 
know that beauty may be very “functional” 
indeed. 

All around us we ean discern frantic efforts 
to sweeten the pill. In economics and govern- 
ment we need only regard the carry-over to edu- 
cation of the “father” complex. The govern- 
ment uses ever more elaborate schemes for teas- 
ing or shaming the citizen into doing his civie 
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duty. Crusades have to be waged in favor of 
community fund charities, job insurance, tax- 
paying, obedience to the law. In behalf of the 
army and the navy, lovely pictures of foreign 
lands, including hula girls, are widely shown in 
the hope that you will “join . . . and see the 
world.” 

Even the government admits the danger of 
too much sugar in motion pictures and radio. 
Federal Communications Commissioner George 
Henry Payne said on December 1, 1937, that 
radio “must be prevented from stopping the 
growth of the American mind. . . . Like the 
moving pictures, the average program of the 
broadeasters is addressed to an_ intelligence 
possessed by a child of 12. It is important to 
raise this average to the adult age; otherwise, 
there is the danger that radio will perpetuate 
mental immaturity in the grown-up... . There 
is the danger that radio and the movies will in 
time make us a nation of grown-up children.” 

Even now government sources are broadeast- 
ing a wholly admirable series of radio broad- 
casts aimed at informing our public concerning 
the history and culture of the several American 
republics, North and South, called “The Brave 
New World,” itself a very teasing but almost 
meaningless title. In order to intrigue radio 
audiences normally not interested in anything 
south of Jersey City, Central and South Ameri- 
can culture and history are treated by the method 
of dramatic incident. Vivid little dramas are 
offered in the hope that some knowledge and 
history will be absorbed as a by-product. Here, 
I repeat, the end is admirable, for our ignor- 
ance of these countries is of the grossest, but 
the implication of the state of the average in- 
tellect is not complimentary. Such drama must 
be made to overcome the spiritual lag of “swing” 
and “hill-billy” music. What a competition that 
is for education to-day! 

One more angle cries out for mention. 
well-grounded teacher may object that teasing 
and bribing the student has always been an 
accepted pedagogical device. Montaigne comes 
close to approving this attitude when, speaking 
of philosophy, he writes: “On a grand tort de 
la peindre inaccessible aux enfants, et d’un 
visage renfrogné, sourcilleux et terrible... . Il 
n’est rien plus gay, plus gaillard (tell this to 
students of Kant, Hegel!) ... ; elle ne presche 
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que feste et bon temps.” At the same time 
Montaigne clings to discipline of body and 
mind: “Ce n’est pas assez de luy roidir l’ame; il 
luy fault aussi roidir les muscles... . 

Not so long after Montaigne, the austere 
Fénelon, famed for his “Dialogues” and his 
“Fables,” warns: “En méme temps, il faut 
chercher tous les moyens de rendre agréables 4 
enfant les choses que vous exigez de lui. En 
avez-vous quelqu’une de fiaicheuse & proposer, 
faites-lui entendre que la peine sera bientot 
suivie du plaisir.” Yet he adds the authori- 
tarian point that “les parents doivent toujours 
conserver de |’autorité pour la correction, car 
il y a des naturels qu’il faut dompter par la 
crainte.” 

Anatole France, as a good Epicurean, might 
be expected to be indulgent toward the educa- 
tion of women: “Je voudrais que ]’enseignement 
qu’on donne aux filles fit surtout une diseréte et 
douce sollicitation.” 

These are casual examples, but they indicate 
clearly that any educator advocating the sugar- 
coating of knowledge has illustrious company. 
They show just as clearly that discipline was 
not relinquished when allurements were added 
to the curriculum. They envisage knowledge as 
the only desirable end, and sugar merely as a 
sensible means. 

Our whole civilization proves that we need 
not spend undue thought on this sugar-coating. 
Whether we look at advertisements in journals 
and newspapers, or consider the contemporary 
use of churches with attached bowling alleys 
and smokerooms, or judge by our radio and 
movie habits, it is evident that our best minds 
are absorbed in the game of providing more 
and tastier sugar. We need to assure youth— 
perhaps by our example?—that there is essen- 
tial dignity, worth and joy in knowledge for 
its own sake, in the wholeness of knowledge. 
We need to fight the too pragmatic conception 
of learning, that it is to be valued only for its 
usefulness to man. Other ages there have been 
which stressed the medicinal value of the pill 
rather than its sugar-coating. We do not need 
to go this far, but we may make absolutely sure 
that the pill has some real medicine inside. 
Otherwise, why spoil the sugar? 


Wicrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 
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SOME OUTSTANDING DEFECTS IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING FOR NEGROES 

Lest other readers may have drawn similar 
misinterpretations to those of Mr. Sheen as 
expressed by him in his reply to the above- 
named article of Dr. Oak published in the Sep- 
tember 18, 1937 issue of ScHoon AnD Soctery, a 
few additional facts may serve to clear up the 
issues which offered difficulty to Mr. Sheen. 

Why Mr. Sheen should assume that the article 
of Dr. Oak is not based upon an adequate inves- 
tigation of primary sources or that it is an “arm- 
chair” study is hard to comprehend. As a 
matter of fact, Dr. Oak has had intimate knowl- 
edge of at least a dozen Negro colleges and has 
actually visited forty-six. His findings would 
not have been presented for the serious consid- 
eration of the scholars included among the regu- 
lar readers of ScHoou AND Society had not Dr. 
Oak felt that his wide experience and intensive 
and extensive study of the problem warranted 
his so doing. Without discussing Dr. Oak’s 
qualifications further, I think it will be granted 
that the question of sources is not to deny any 
of the defects pointed out. A man may be his 
own primary source for certain kinds of data. 
The lack of facts and figures and the vagueness 
of statements of which Mr. Sheen complains are 
easily explained by the necessity of compressing 
the study to magazine limits. 

Dr. Oak is falsely accused of comparing the 
Negro with the white colleges. Dr. Oak is pri- 
marily interested in the Negro college, as such, 
and has so indicated in the title of the article. 
Any comparison which he has made to white 
colleges (and some comparison is inevitable) is 
incidental to his purpose. I see, therefore, no 
need of accepting Mr. Sheen’s suggestion for 
renaming the article. Surely, for Mr. Sheen to 
say that many white colleges share the defects of 
ours is not to argue ours away. 

Dr. Oak in his article made a statement to the 
effect that the Negro college suffers in some 
respects from being a segregated college and 
that owing to this limitation new and improved 
ideas and ideals in education filter down slowly 
to this segregated group. This statement and 
two others following it are characterized by Mr. 
Sheen as “plain nonsense.” The fact that the 
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Negro gets the small end of the bargain in the 
schools and colleges of the South is supported 
hy evidence too voluminous to mention here. 
Negro teachers can not finance travel, study and 
library building to the same extent that the 
hetter-paid white teachers can. Negro colleges 
belatedly get the needed improvements. These 
may not be “racial differences,” but they are 
surely ones which affect the Negro as a race. 

The WPA improvements which we see on so 
many of our campuses render Dr. Oak’s attempt 
to evaluate the work of the colleges extremely 
timely. In 1929, the U. S. Bureau of Education 
made an extensive survey of Negro education 
and presented to the public a very voluminous 
and interesting document of several hundred 
pages. At the risk of repetition, I am venturing 
to quote one passage which also appears in Dr. 
Oak’s article: “In some cases educational pro- 
grams have been so pretentious and their sub- 
stance so thin that an attitude of disdain has 
been developed by whites and Negroes alike. It 
is evident that organizations which control these 
higher edueational institutions must give greater 
attention to the character of their college pro- 
gram, if the fullest recognition and support are 
to be obtained.” Since Mr. Sheen does not “deny 
that the conditions which Dr. Oak cites are 
existent to a large degree in Negro institutions,” 
all he or any interested schoolman need do is, 
rather than show resentment, to check his insti- 
tution against this “general outline of obvious 
defects” and address himself, along with others 
interested in the problem, to removing them as 
rapidly as may be possible. 

ELEANOR H. Oak 


N. C, COLLEGE FoR NEGROES, 
DURHAM 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
ILLUSTRATED 

At the recent education convention in Atlantic 
City a new society was launched to combat what 
its members regard as an unsound philosophy of 
edueation. Into the merits of the case it is not 
necessary to enter here, but the comments of the 
two leading proponents of the philosophy of 
edueation under criticism so well illustrate some 
of the techniques listed by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc., that they deserve to 
be cited as illustrations. The comments, as re- 
ported in The New York Times, were as follows: 
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My criticisms in the book of certain schools that 
call themselves progressive is not a criticism of 
progressive education. I have merely pointed out 
some of the problems which it has to meet and 
which have been accentuated because of the failure 
of the type of education which this new essentialist 
group seems to represent. The traditional school 
never succeeded in giving more than a small num- 
ber of pupils either discipline or any command of 
organized subject-matter. 

The statements of the essentialist group are so 
general that- there is no way of telling what they 
regard as essentials. So far as it does not mean a 
return to the three R’s, the movement is appar- 
ently an imitation of the fundamentalist movement, 
and may perhaps draw support from that quarter 
as well as from reactionaries in politics and econom- 
ics. 


The essentialists represent the same sort of reac- 
tionary trend that always springs up when a doc- 
trine is gaining headway in the country. The 
astonishing thing is not the fact of the reaction 
but that it is so small and on the whole comes from 
such inconspicuous people. 

As for the statement that American children do 
not show up so well as foreign ones on standardized 
tests, in so far as it is true, it is a criticism of the 
traditional methods which are still largely in use 
in the schools of this country despite the advance 
of progressivism. 


Here are exemplified three of the seven com- 
mon propaganda devices listed by the Institute— 
(a) The Name Calling Device; (b) The Glitter- 
ing Generalities Device; (ce) The Transfer 
Device. In order to save space I have italicized 
words and phrases in the above statements and 
leave the reader to decide which one of the 
devices mentioned is applicable. 

The student of education in the past thirty- 
five years can judge whether one of the members 
associated with the group attacked is incon- 
spicuous; his name has been known to all stu- 
dents of education during the thirty-five years, 
not only in this country but throughout the 
world; his motives, his sincerity, his devotion to 
publie service and his scholarship are above ques- 
tion. 

And so the real issue in education is not at- 
tacked. New banners are unfurled, new slogans 
are evolved, and new societies are formed to fight 
not for the improvement of education but to pro- 
tect the banners and slogans. 

The resentment of the crities of the new society 
illustrates another serious danger—the crystal- 




















lization of a theory or philosophy into a gospel, 
infallible, unassailable, beyond criticism except 
on pain of being dubbed a heretic and treated 
as such even at a sacrifice of decency. But if 
new gospels are to be accepted without criticism, 
it will be the deathblow to sound education; and 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
YOUTH 

A New record for quick action on the part of 
public-school administrators is in process of be- 
ing made. At the same time, thousands of 
young people throughout the nation are defi- 
nitely in line for more helpful assistance in the 
one thing that looms as most important to them 
at the moment—selection of an occupation in 
which they can be happy and opportunity for 
training, placement and advancement in that 
occupation. 

Last May thirteen city school superintendents, 
representing a nation-wide cross-section of com- 
munities between 100,000 and 1,000,000 popula- 
tion, visited schools and federal departments in 
eight mid-western and eastern cities to make a 
first-hand study of occupational adjustment for 
youth and adults. They spent two weeks on the 
3,250-mile Pullman trip as guests of the National 
Occupational Conference through a special grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The Occupational Education Tour for School 
Superintendents closed with a two-day confer- 
ence at Princeton. On the trip the school ex- 
ecutives had seen all manner of vocational edu- 
eation practices, guidance methods and place- 
ment services. But they found no one city pos- 
sessing what they could describe as a complete 
program of occupational adjustment to serve the 
entire community, its people and its industries. 
Accordingly the thirteen superintendents, work- 
ing together, drafted a tentative program which 
essentially consisted of three main objectives 
which could serve as guides to any school system 
that wanted to improve job opportunities for its 
youth. The three-point program is: (1) Oceu- 
pational guidance and counseling for every pupil 
of secondary school age; (2) Occupational train- 
ing in school or on the job, or through supervised 
apprenticeship; (3) Placement in employment 
with follow-up contacts to see that the young 
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to educational salvation there are more roads 
than one. 
E pur si muove. 
I. L. Kanpen 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





worker is in the oceupation to which his abilities 
are best suited. 

Then the thirteen superintendents went home 
to plunge into last-minute preparations for June 
commencements. Like many another educational 
conference group they could have written a 
thank-you letter, reported on their two-weeks’ 
absence to their boards of education and gone 
about their routine business. 

But nothing of the kind happened. Thirteen 
school superintendents became thirteen active 
ambassadors for occupational education. Com- 
mencements were taken in stride; guidance, 
training and placement committees were ap- 
pointed; community job surveys were started; 
boards of education were asked to revise budgets 
and to authorize appointment of guidance diree- 
tors, counselors, coordinators of guidance, train- 
ing and placement activities; teaching loads were 
reduced and those chosen for teacher-counselor 
roles went to summer schools for guidance 
courses ; new courses in beauty culture, salesman- 
ship, airplane building, printing, home eco- 
nomics, ete., were planned to meet local de- 
mands; greater attention was given to the occu- 
pational needs of boys and girls who could not 
go to college; investigations got under way to 
see if schools were turning out too many stenog- 
raphers or too many for white collar jobs, and, 
if so, why; revision of entire high-school and 
even elementary curriculums was considered in 
some instances; school heads began talking to 
civic and labor groups and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations; state and federal aid was sought in 
the establishment of job-finding bureaus; each 
superintendent in September or October sent one 
or more staff members to Minneapolis or Mil- 
waukee or Indianapolis or Baltimore to see some 
of the outstanding occupational education prac- 
tices he had seen in May on the tour, with specific 
instructions to bring back workable plans for 


local use. 
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And still this is not all. Each tour superin- 
tendent is contributing to a series of reports for 
publication by the National Occupational Con- 
ference in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, forming a record of accomplishments 
in occupational adjustment from coast to coast. 

Other follow-up activities are definitely under 
way. On December 2 in Baltimore, at the an- 
nual convention of the American Vocational 
Association, the writer conducted a panel dis- 
cussion in which three members of the tour par- 
ticipated, Superintendents Frank W. Ballou, of 
Washington; Carroll R. Reed, of Minneapolis; 
and David E. Weglein, of Baltimore. In ad- 
dition Ralph E. Dugdale, superintendent of 
schools, Portland, Oregon, and Walter Dexter, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Cali- 
fornia, took part. The topie was “The Super- 
intendent Looks at Occupational Education.” 
Discussion brought out some of the practices 
learned on the tour which are being put to use 
in the eities represented by the tour group as 
well as a review of general practices designed 
to meet present-day needs in guidance, training 
and placement. 

Similar panel discussions by various other 
superintendents were scheduled for the annual 
meeting of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations and also the annual 
convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, both held in Atlantic 
City in February. 

The next step will be a 1938 spring confer- 
ence of the superintendents who made the tour. 
After a lapse of one year—during which period 
each superintendent will have evaluated his ex- 
periences in occupational education—the group 
will devote several days to preparation of a 
final report designed to be used as a guide for 
school systems throughout the country in di- 
recting local occupational adjustment programs. 
Judging from the ealiber of the preliminary 
report that came from this group at its Prince- 
ton conference last May, forthcoming recom- 
mendations and suggestions should become a 
highly valued contribution to modern edueation. 

There follow suceinct paragraphs setting forth 
what is happening in each of the cities repre- 
sented on the tour. 

Oakland, Calif.: A policy-making body for the 
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occupational program, known as the “Youth Ad- 
justment Council,” presided over by Dr. E. W. 
Jacobsen, superintendent of schools, has been 
formed. An “Occupational Adjustment Depart- 
ment” is being organized with a director. The 
new department has five sections: training for 
commercial positions; training for skilled and 
semi-skilled trades; placement; youth study; 
and a section for directing appropriate educa- 
tional experiences for the part-time, continuation 
and postgraduate students. Members of the 
Youth Adjustment Council include the director 
of the department, section heads, assistant super- 
intendents, the director of elementary education 
and the director of secondary education. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: A director of vocational gui- 
dance has been appointed and a placement bu- 
reau reorganized under his supervision with a 
staff of four. Superintendent Ben G. Graham 
reports that guidance has been decentralized so 
as to bring every homeroom teacher into the pic- 
ture with primary responsibility for the guidance 
program centered in each school. Immediate 
application of the three major recommendations 
of the tour group was accomplished in late 
spring and early summer through action by the 
board of education and a revised general pro- 
gram planned by a committee to study high 
schools, headed by Dr. James N. Rule, formerly 
Pennsylvania state superintendent of public 
instruction. A three-point program of oceupa- 
tional adjustment includes: (1) Identification as 
early as possible of the specific abilities and 
occupational possibilities of individual pupils; 
(2) differentiation of learning facilities to meet 
group and individual needs and probable occu- 
pational demands; and (3) guidance of pupils 
into appropriate occupational choices, adjust- 
ment to the first job and retraining and readjust- 
ment if necessary. 

Washington, D. C.: A survey has been made 
of courses offered, counseling done and place- 
ment provided at all school levels, according to 
Superintendent Frank W. Ballou. From this is 
being determined what additional occupational 
training should be provided in view of job op- 
portunities upon leaving school. Next in line 
is a survey of numbers of young people gainfully 
employed. The George-Deen Act of Congress, 
providing federal aid for vocational education, 
includes Washington. The board of education 
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plans an appropriation of $40,000 next year for 
extension of vocational education and guidance, 
such action being made possible through a special 
Act of Congress to establish occupational finding 
classes in elementary and junior high schools 
and to expand on the senior high school level. 

Omaha, Nebr.: Enlistment of interest and 
action from teachers and members of various 
civic groups was the first accomplishment of Dr. 
Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of Omaha 
schools, when he returned from the occupational 
tour. Studies of guidance activities and of 
occupational needs of the Omaha community 
have been launched, and reports next spring will 
determine future programs. There is a new 
program of coordination, and steps are being 
taken for cooperation with the federal and state 
employment services for junior placement. A 
full-time coordinator interprets the program of 
vocational education to industry, seeks new op- 
portunities for preparing Omaha youth for 
Omaha jobs, and arranges special training for 
those who do not fit into regular occupational 
training courses. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Superintendent L. John 
Nuttall is out to demonstrate that a community 
without a vocational school can have a satisfac- 
tory vocational education program for a group 
that can benefit mostly through such efforts—the 
boys and girls who ean not go on to college. A 
post-high-school program of occupational adjust- 
ment has been under way for two years, and 
many improvements have been provided in 
recent months. Chief among advancements has 
been the appointment of Irvin S. Noall, formerly 
state director of trade and industrial education 
in Utah, as supervisor of industrial arts and 
occupational education. Dr. Noall also serves 
as secretary of a newly organized vocational 
center, the coordinating ageney for the three- 
point program of guidance, training and place- 
ment. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: “Our recent thought and 
study,” Superintendent Carroll R. Reed reports, 
“have been devoted to the discovery and develop- 
ment of means which will function more effec- 
tively in vocational education, placement, and 
adjustment. We are convinced that an elaborate 
program of vocational education is of little 
worth with appropriate 
placement service and final adjustment which is 


unless accompanied 
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satisfactory to employer and employee alike.” A 
committee is revising homeroom procedure in the 
junior high school because “we believe that good 
counseling in the homeroom is essential to 
guidance program that functions.” A follow-up 
of the June, 1936, graduates one year after 
graduation showed that Minneapolis high schools 
must make greater provisions for the non-college- 
going group, 76 per cent. of the total, and that 
so many graduates are going into the sales field 
that serious consideration is being given to cur- 
riculum revision. 

Houston, Texas: Superintendent E. E. Ober- 
holtzer reports that occupations courses are now 
available in several high schools, having passed 
successfully through experimental stages as elec- 
tives last year. A more intensive program in 
guidance has been approved. Voluntary train- 
ing courses are given teachers interested in gui- 
dance. Teachers are being released from part 
of their teaching loads to devote more time to 
guidance activities and will teach occupations 
courses or the occupation unit of the social 
studies courses. Through the Houston Place- 
ment Service of the State Employment Office 
the guidance personnel will be posted on city 
employment conditions and trends. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Forward steps have been 
made through cooperation for the first time of 
the board of education with local industries in 
apprenticeship training. A member of the voca- 
tional teaching staff is acting as coordinator, and 
three cooperating plants soon will be expanded 
to five, according to Superintendent Charles B. 
Glenn, who is this year serving as president of 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Also, expansions have been made in trade 
extension education for employed workers in 
manufacturing and merchandising industries. 

Seattle, Wash.: According to Superintendent 
Worth McClure, there is being organized a 
cooperative Junior Placement Service with the 
Washington State Department of Social Secur- 
ity and other public agencies, under regulations 
and federal aid provided through the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. Administered by the Board of Edu- 
cation, this service will serve Kings County as 
well as the city of Seattle. All unemployed 
persons over 21 years of age will be served by 
the State Department and all juniors by the 
Junior Placement Service. 
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Baltimore, Md.: Last June Superintendent 
David E. Weglein appointed four committees 
following a meeting of all staff members con- 
cerned with occupational adjustment. These 
committees during the summer and early fall 
have studied guidance and counseling, testing, 
vocational training, placement and follow-up. 
They have formulated plans for the further 
development of the program of occupational 
training and adjustment that has been in opera- 
tion for some years in Baltimore. One of the 
new developments has been establishment of five 
Saturday morning classes for special training of 
young men for the aircraft building industry in 
cooperation with the Glenn L. Martin Company 
plant outside the city. 

Trenton, N. J.: Plans are definitely under way 
for a guidance program on the teacher-counselor 
basis as used suecessfully in Providence, R. L., 
for a number of years. A retail sales instruction 
course is being added to the vocational program. 


Cooperation for other occupational activities is 
coming from employers, organized labor and the 
state director of vocational education. 


Alexander J. Stoddard, formerly superinten- 
dent of Providence schools, was a member of the 
occupational tour group, but since the tour has 
become head of the Denver schools. Last year a 
successful Denver engineers’ counseling program 
prompted plans for organization this year of 
similar programs for groups representing law, 
medicine, business, trade and industry. A Junior 
Placement Service also is being considered. 

In Atlanta, Ga., Superintendent Willis A. 
Sutton reports progress with study groups, and 
that detailed plans for expansion of occupational 
adjustment will be announced later. 

There is an unmistakable trend toward coordi- 
nation of all school factors that together compose 
an effective occupational adjustment program. 
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It has been pointed out that progress in voca- 
tional education is not safe or intelligent without 
progress in vocational guidance, and vice versa. 
Also, there is increasing recognition of the fact 
that the product of our schools must have a fair 
opportunity for placement and follow-up on the 
job to see that each individual is located in work 
that he likes and ean do best. 

The American Vocational Association at its 
annual convention in December scheduled more 
vocational guidance sessions than ever before, 
and devoted one of its important general sessions 
to vocational education and guidance. The 
forthcoming Yearbook of the Association of 
School Administrators, devoted to youth prob- 
lems, will contain two chapters on guidance. 
The Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education is entitled “Guidance in 
Educational Institutions.” The theme for the 
annual convention of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations in Atlantic 
City, from February 23 to 26, was “The Co- 
ordination of Personnel and Guidance Work,” 
covered in its community as well as its educa- 
tional aspects. Joint sessions of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, the American 
College Personnel Association and other conven- 
ing groups of the council, considered the topic, 
as did representatives of the federal government 
interested in occupational adjustment of youth. 

These are but a few of the evidences showing 
the trend toward coordination. Certainly there 
exists a vital interest everywhere which should 
result in better occupational adjustment of 
youth. 

Epwin A. LEE, 
Director, National Occupational 
Conference 
New York, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


SPAIN AND HER SCHOOLS 

As all students of Spain are aware, one of the 
principal achievements of the Spanish Second 
Republie was reform in education. Many new 
schools had been built during the dictatorship 
of Primo de Rivera, and many of the schools 
which the Republie described as having been 
“established” or “founded” by itself were in 


fact confiscated from the religious orders. These 
represented no increase in the number of the 
nation’s schools, but only a change in their ad- 
ministration; still, the number of these confis- 
cated schools is only a fraction of the gross total 
of roughly 30,000—more than half the total 
number of schools existing in the entire country 
—for which the Republic takes credit. If we 
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add to its achievements its recruitment and 
training of teachers, the augmentation of their 
salaries, the inauguration of “pedagogic mis- 
sions,” or traveling schools, in remote districts 
and the notable work done for higher education 
and research, we shall agree that the debt of 
Spain to the Republic is great. 

Even at one of its darkest moments, at the 
beginning of October, 1936, a special sum of 
40,000,000 pesetas was voted for the provision 
of 10,000 new posts for elementary instruction. 
As soon as the immediate danger to Madrid was 
past and the enemy was for the time being held 
on other fronts, more serious constructive steps 
were taken to continue the work of the Republic. 
By a decree issued on January 30, 1937, bodies 
picturesquely entitled “Militias of Culture” were 
created to provide elementary instruction imme- 
diately behind the lines for those who needed it, 
and much has been written of the eagerness 
with which this education was received by the 
more illiterate of the soldiers. By Ministerial 
Orders of September 20 and 28, 1937, similar 
steps were taken to combat illiteracy in other 
parts of Republican Spain. Orders dated Oc- 
tober 8 and 25 amplified these schemes and 
united them in what was termed an “anti- 
illiteracy campaign.” 

This campaign is in the hands of the Director- 
General of Elementary Education, who appoints 
for each province an inspector with two as- 
sistants. The provinces are divided into zones, 
in each of which a director supervises the work 
of the groups or “classes.” By the end of De- 
cember 6,000 of these classes were at work, their 
numbers varying in each province according to 
its percentage of illiterates. Many of the teach- 
ers are trained elementary school teachers, who 
perform this additional work in the evenings. 
There are also “flying brigades” of teachers who 
visit factories and workshops and give lessons 
in the three R’s, together with supplementary 
instruction in more advanced subjects; within 
three months the number of teachers engaged on 
this work has exceeded 1,000. Political propa- 
ganda has of course been made out of these 
efforts, which, though undoubtedly inspired by a 
genuine and laudable thirst for education, have 
nevertheless an element of what Spaniards term 
fachada (“window-dressing”) not diminished in 
importance by the enthusiastic support lent to 
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the schemes by the principal anti-Fascist organi- 
zations. 

On the other side the Technical Council of 
State, formed on October 1, 1936, to govern 
Nationalist Spain under General Franco’s diree- 
tion, included a Department of Culture and 
Education, the president of which was a well- 
known right-wing journalist, Sefor Peman, but 
very little was made public about its activities, 
When, on January 30, 1938, this was trans- 
formed into a Government of 11 Ministers, the 
education portfolio was given to a Madrid pro- 
fessor, Don Pedro Sainz Rodriguez, a pupil of 
the late Bonilla y San Martin. 

The principal shop-window of the Nationalist 
educational system is apparently to be the Insti- 
tute of Spain, a new body made up of the six 
learned academies. Such members of these as 
support General Franco met last January at 
Salamanca and took the oath of allegiance to 
him. With this piece of pageantry should be 
contrasted the efforts made in loyalist Spain— 
some successful, some rather pathetic, but all 
praiseworthy—to maintain the standard of aca- 
demic publication set up in Spain under the Re- 
public. One need only mention a recent issue of 
the Revista de Filologia Espanola, the leading 
Hispanic review in the whole world, which was 
described on its cover, not without a touch of 
pride, as having been “printed in Madrid in 
August, 1937”; the magnificently produced re- 
view, issued by the newly created Casa de la 
Cultura, entitled Madrid; the activities of the 
University of Barcelona, whose Professor of 
Spanish, Sefor Valbuena Prat, is editing a new 
series of texts and studies and has just published 
his monumental history of Spanish literature, 
and the “Institution of Catalan Letters” recently 
formed in Barcelona to aid Catalan studies and 
to disseminate abroad a knowledge of Catalan 
literature and art. 

The universities of Nationalist Spain have 
announced a great many special courses of pub- 
lie classes and lectures, and it is understood that 
General Franco subscribes to the principle of 
the escuela tinica, or educational ladder, which 
also figured in the program of the Republic. 
Briefly, the Nationalists’ educational policy 
would seem to be summed up in a statement 
made in January, 1937, by the late General 
Mola. “We shall organize schools,” he said, “in 
which the teachers will inculcate a love of God 
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and of our country. We shall give a new 
prestige to university education and put a stop 
to the activities of professors who use their posi- 
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tions to attack the very State which pays them.” 
—Correspondent of the London Times Educa- 


tional Supplement. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL COSTS 

FoLLOWING a discussion of football problems 
in an informal group consisting mainly of the 
presidents of some twenty independent colleges, 
the writer undertook, last autumn, in accordance 
with the desire of the group, to ascertain the 
main faets as to football finances in a number of 
typical independent colleges and in two or three 
of the athletically simpler universities. 

Thirty institutions were asked to cooperate in 
the study. Each of these institutions was asked 
to fill out a schedule covering the main items of 
income and expense which go to make up the 
total picture of football finance. Those items, as 
listed in the schedule, were as follows: 


INCOME 
1. Student activity fee, amount allocable to inter- 
collegiate football 
. Cash receipts, home games 
. Cash receipts, games away from home 
. Season tickets 
All other income 
Total 


CN Bm & PO 


EXPENSE 

1. Salaries 

a. Members of regular staff (give last name of 
each, the proportion of his time devoted to 
matters relating to intercollegiate football 
and the amount of his salary corresponding 
thereto). 

b. Seasonal coaches (give last name of each and 
enter total amount paid to each). 

Payments to officials at games 

Supplies 

4. Care of grounds 

5. Travel 

6. Payments to visiting teams 

’, All other expenses 

Total 


Three of the items asked for were, for several 
institutions, hard to ascertain. Nearly all the 
institutions concerned have student activity fees 
~—that is, fees after payment of which students 
are entitled to free admission to some or all of 
the athletie (and usually various other) events 
of the year. But while the proportion of this fee 


allocable to athletics as against other activities 
appears to be in most cases clearly defined, the 
exact proportion allocable to intercollegiate foot- 
ball as against other types of athletics appears 
to be in many eases not clearly defined. Yet this 
item represents, in reality, the price paid by 
students for admission to football games and 
constitutes, obviously, a large and normal source 
of football income. Several institutions based 
their returns, for this item, on estimates rather 
than on known figures; but the resulting average 
and median figures given below would appear to 
be sufficiently correct for the general purposes of 
the present study. 

In most of the institutions concerned the man- 
agement and coaching of football is carried on 
mainly or wholly by men who are regular year- 
round members of the staff of the Department 
of Physical Education; they have instructional 
responsibilities even during the football season, 
and instructional and usually other responsibili- 
ties during the winter and spring. Their sal- 
aries are in most cases paid in full by the in- 
stitution itself, just like other educational sal- 
aries, rather than from any other source. But 
in so far as such men give time to the manage- 
ment and coaching of football, the cost of that 
time is fairly allocable to football when one is 
trying to find out what the cost of maintaining 
intercollegiate football really is. It might be 
said that these salaries would be paid anyhow, 
even if there were no football program. That 
is not the case. If there were no football pro- 
gram, savings could and would be effected either 
by the dropping of one man from the staff or 
by paying less salary to one or more men. It 
proved difficult for several of the institutions to 
determine to their own satisfaction the propor- 
tions of time and of salary really allocable to 
football in the cases of members of the regular 
staff; but all the institutions finally reported at 
least as to the salary amounts involved. Since 
the figures reported in this connection represent 
estimates rather than known figures, the results 
lack exactness; but in view of the careful char- 
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acter of the estimates the variation from ideally 
exact figures is probably rather small, especially 
in the average and median figures. 

The third item for which exact figures were not 
readily available was that for care of grounds. 
Obviously some part of the cost of the care of 
the athletic grounds is due to use of the main 
field for intercollegiate football; but books are 
not ordinarily so kept as to distinguish this part 
of the total cost. The figures for care of grounds, 
as reported by the several institutions, were in 
general estimates rather than known figures, and 
the chances are that the bases of estimate varied 
considerably in this case; but the figures con- 
cerned are relatively small. 

For all other items the figures appear to have 
been known and reported as exact figures. There 
is accordingly every reason to think that the 
average and median figures given are reasonably 
accurate for the group of colleges concerned. 

The figures are based on the reports of twenty- 
two independent colleges. The other eight insti- 
tutions which had reported are omitted from the 
present tabulation either because of incomplete- 
nesses or uncertainties of some sort in their re- 
ports or because of special conditions—such as 
university status or the scheduling of games with 
Harvard, Yale or Princeton—which made these 
institutions not homogeneous with the twenty- 
two colleges. 

The twenty-two colleges are: Allegheny, Bates, 
Beloit, Bowdoin, Carleton, Colby, Denison, Ham- 
ilton, Hampden-Sydney, Haverford, Hobart, 
Knox, Lawrence, Oberlin, Pomona, St. John’s, 
Susquehanna, Swarthmore, Trinity, Washington 
and Jefferson, Wesleyan, Wooster. 

The figures given are in some cases for the 
season of 1936 and in some cases for the season 
of 1937, a variation which has no practical 
importance for the purposes of this study. 

The range of figures for the several items of 
income and for total income, together with aver- 
age and median figures, is shown in Table I. The 
figures in each column run from the lowest to 
the highest: the order of the colleges concerned 
is of course quite different in the different 
columns. 

The range of figures for the several items of 
expense, and for total expense, together with 
average and median figures, is similarly shown in 
Table II. 
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TABLE I 
INCOME 
1 2 3 4 5 
Cash 
7 eee receipts, All 
ctiv- receipts, games Season Total 
ity fee home awa tickets , other . 
games trem income 
home 
0 370 500 0 0 
700 444 600 0 0 yo 
750 448 650 0 0 3535 
1,000 510 1,000 0 0 3.596 
1,000 535 ,100 0 0 31830 
1,040 554 1,140 0 0 3.994 
1,200 692 1,200 0 0 4.053 
'300 890 1,300 0 0 4148 
1,490 900 —‘ 1,500 45 0 4'367 
1,500 962 1,685 47 0 4624 
527 1,000 ~—s«v1:700 50 0 4800 
1,580 1,580 :700 50 0 4.980 
1,625 1,820 1,770 100 21 = 6.216 
1,992 1,834 2,033 117 24 6.700 
2:000 1,877 2,200 130 30 ~— 6.820 
2,000 3,606 2.300 135 50 = s-_ 7.325 
2,334 3,846 2.450 150 8,458 
2.474 4,070 2°470 200 195 8.642 
2,493 5,634 3,000 224 328 10.348 
2'600 7,877 3,914 225 823 13/872 
2,670 8062 4.700 250 835 14.151 
2.947 11,642 5.944 400 1,315 16213 
36,222 59,153 44,856 2,123 3,671 146,022 
Acree: 
; 2,689 2,03 
Medians: ’ aes 
1,553.50 1,290 1,700 4,890 





It will be noted that in the colleges concerned 
the management and coaching of football is 
almost entirely in the hands of the regular staff. 
Not one of the colleges relies entirely on seasonal 
coaches. In only eight eases are seasonal coaches 
employed at all; and in only two eases do the 
individual reports show that the amount paid 
to a seasonal coach or coaches is larger than 
the amount paid, for football services, to mem- 
bers of the regular staff. 

In this connection the following facts as to the 
total amount of time spent on fooiball by mem- 
bers of the regular staff may be of interest. 
These figures are reached by adding the time- 
fractions called for in connection with Item 1 
under Expense. If, for instance, a college re- 
ports that two members of the regular staff take 
part in the football program, one of them devot- 
ing one fourth of his total time to it, and the 
other one fifth, then the total time so used 
amounts to .45 of the total time of a single man. 
On this basis, for fifteen colleges (certain col- 
leges did not furnish data on this point) which 
do not employ seasonal coaches the range of total 
time is as follows: 

39 40 45 46 .47 47 48 .50 .50 
60 .68 .75 .75 .78 1.20 
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TABLE II 
EXPENSE 
la 1b 2 3 4 5 6 A! . 
Salaries Salaries Visiting Total 
regu or coaches Officials Supplies Grounds Travel teams nanan 
315 0 153 460 15 177 350 0 3,829 
680 0 175 695 71 280 375 0 4,417 
790 0 200 715 100 360 525 372 4,460 
1,063 0 227 750 105 459 710 526 4,463 
1,080 0 231 809 168 §21 800 600 5,116 
1,170 0 234 854 200 640 800 657 5,570 
1,200 0 245 898 200 670 850 750 6,374 
1,350 0 250 1,000 200 696 950 800 6,742 
1,368 0 270 1,068 200 750 950 840 7,036 
1,513 0 270 1,074 250 880 1,000 861 7,432 
1,600 0 274 1,100 276 928 1,150 950 8,146 
1,680 0 315 1,100 300 962 1,250 1,045 8,523 
1,725 0 317 1,200 305 977 1,571 1,200 8,603 
1,766 0 350 1,355 320 1,200 1,600 1,304 8,910 
1,794 100 375 1,500 350 1,271 1,800 1,400 9,039 
1,852 30 402 1,550 385 1,374 1,800 1,569 9,150 
1,933 325 435 1,979 400 1,436 ,0 1,598 9,189 
1,950 500 445 1,982 486 1,637 2,115 1,940 9,678 
2,400 800 456 2,000 500 2,670 2,989 2,245 12,659 
2,999 1,500 627 2,011 1,200 3,015 3,200 2,270 13,190 
4,280 1,500 628 2,500 1,425 3,137 3,360 3,072 13,793 
6,000 2,250 725 2,809 1,898 3,222 4,738 4,078 18,050 
40,508 7,275 7,604 29,409 9,354 27,262 34,883 28,077 184,369 
Averages : 
1,841 346 1,337 425 1,239 1,586 1,276 8,380 
Medians : 
294.50 1,100 288 945 1,200 997.50 8,334.50 





Se ee ee 


For three colleges which employ seasonal 
coaches the data are as follows, the first figure 
representing the total time of members of the 
regular staff, the second figure representing the 
amount of money paid to the seasonal coach or 
coaches : 


$1,803, $1,837, $2,056, $2,375, $2,386, $2,450, 
$2,842, $3,836, $5,195, $5,530. The average out- 
come, counting surpluses as well as deficits, is a 
deficit of $1,743; and the median outcome, count- 
ing surpluses as well as deficits, is a deficit of 
$1,728.50. 


I sane $2,250 This being the case it is clear that in practi- 
’ le eno re eally all the colleges of this group, and in all 


When all relevant facts are taken into account 
it appears that about half of the eighteen colleges 
for which data are available are using for their 
football program the equivalent of about half 
the full year-time of a single man, and that in 
only one college do the combined times (includ- 
ing a fair time-allowance for seasonal coaches) 
exceed the equivalent of full year-time for a 
single man. 

Comparison of the last column of Table I with 
the last eolumn of Table II will show that the 
figures for total expense run higher, in general, 
than those for total income. In point of facet, 
there are only two of the twenty-two colleges in 
which there is a surplus of income over expense. 
One shows a surplus of $1,492, the other a sur- 
plus of $79. The range of deficits, for the other 
twenty colleges, is as follows: $268, $581, $630, 
$770, $821, $882, $1,063, $1,139, $1,703, $1,750, 


probability—since these are typical independent 
colleges—in the great majority of the indepen- 
dent colleges of the country as a whole, the foot- 
ball program is not only not a source of support 
for the other athletic programs, but is itself a 
direct expense to the college. The colleges of 
this particular group are spending, on the aver- 
age, $1,743 apiece of college funds to maintain 
the football program—an amount which is 
equivalent to the income, at 4 per cent., on an 
endowment of $43,575. 

Football is then made possible, for colleges of 
this group and for the others which they typtfy, 
by the use of funds given or paid for educational 
purposes. Realization that this is the case should 
lead those responsible for college budgets to ask 
themselves more carefully than ever before 
whether the intercollegiate football program is 
justified as an educational expense. And, if their 
decision should favor the continuance of football, 
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they are clearly bound to develop those features 
of the football program which have most educa- 
tional value and to minimize those features of the 
program which have least educational value. 

In this connection it is worth noting that at a 
recent informal meeting a group of athletic 
directors, representing more or less the same 
group of colleges, expressed the conviction that 
the whole athletic program should be budgeted 
as a part of the regular program of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. 

In this same connection it is worth noting that 
at the informal conference of presidents men- 
tioned in the first sentence of this article it ap- 
peared that the separate Athletic Association, 
as a body other than the college itself, is fast 
dying out—and that its partial continuance is 
regarded by most of the members of that group 
as vestigial and undesirable. 

And in this same connection it may be of in- 
terest to report that at the same informal confer- 
ence the question of seasonal coaches was dis- 
cussed from the educational point of view. The 
majority of those present favored entrusting 
management and coaching to members of the 
regular staff and discontinuing the practice of 
employing seasonal coaches. A minority main- 
tained that coaching is a specialized job which 
does not require the qualifications normally re- 
quired for faculty membership; that if coaches 
were really chosen for their specialized coaching 
ability, they would not be likely to have much 
value in other lines of work; and that their 
appointment as faculty members might be purely 
artificial. The majority maintained that if inter- 
collegiate athletics are really of educational value 
and are to be integrated with the curricular work 
in physical education, they should be entrusted 
to the same staff which is entrusted with other 
phases of the physical education program; that 
in view of the great influence which coaches have 
over college men their personality and general 
qualifications are of the highest importance; and 
that if a man is not good enough to be a faculty 
member, he is not good enough to be entrusted 
with college coaching. No one who had had 
experience with the faculty-membership plan 
reported any dissatisfaction with it. The em- 
ployment of the seasonal coach appeared to rep- 
resent a continuance of conditions from which 
most of the members of the group had emerged. 
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Reference may be made, finally, to the idea 
of the abandonment of gate receipts—on the 
theory that football is an educational rather than 
a commercial enterprise. The Johns Hopkins 
University has made this gesture, and is well 
content, up to date, with the results. The eol- 
leges concerned in the present study are very 
obviously not engaged in football as a commer- 
cial enterprise; yet some of them are so eager 
to have the whole sport nationally de-commer- 
cialized and put on an educational basis that they 
would like to follow the example of the Hopkins. 
To do so would, however, involve the removal 
of all football income (as is the case at the Hop- 
kins: the activity fee, as has been indicated 
above, is merely another form of gate receipts), 
and the removal of one single item of expense— 
payments to visiting teams. If this were done, 
the average net cost for the twenty-two colleges 
would be $8,380 minus $1,586, or $6,794—the 
equivalent of income, at 4 per cent., on an 
endowment of $169,850. 

Few if any of the colleges concerned could 
well afford such a use of existing funds or would 
be inclined to seek new endowment for this par- 
ticular purpose. The seeking of endowment for 
the athletic program in general would appear to 
be legitimate and desirable—and if the endow- 
ment secured were large enough it might justify 
the colleges, so far as finances are concerned, in 
abandoning gate receipts. There would still 
remain, however, the difficult question of the con- 
trol of admissions—including the perhaps in- 
soluble question of the wise distribution of free 
tickets to alumni, “friends of the college”—and 
others. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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